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MESSRS. 6. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


READY ON NOVEMBER §&. 


A MAID of the MOOR. By Mrs. M. E. 


STEVENSON, Author of “The Romance of a Grouse Moor,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE RED MEN of the DUSK. By John 








FINNEMORE, Author of “ The Custom of the Country,”’ &:. Lilustrated , 


by Lawson Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CUPID'S PUPILS. From Courtship to 


Honeymoon. By One who has Assisted at Tem Thousand Three Hundred 
Marriages and Given Away Eieven Hundred and Twenty Brides. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. €d. 

This book is not a work of fiction, drawn from the im 
of realities that passed under the notice of the writer. Fi rsons have been 
favoured with such ample opportunities of witnes-ing the peculiar eccentricities 
imported int» the marsiage ceremony and its accessories by nervous and 
unlettered individuals. The vagaries of those about to enter the holy bonds 
furnish both amusing and ints ‘esting reading. 





tion, but a record 


Over 310,000 copies of this Book have been sold. 


DAVID HARUM. A Story of American 


L'fe. By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 








TSE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES of CAP- 


TAIN KETILE. By C.J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Iilusteated by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with First Volume, price 6s. 

“This delightful volume is lik2ly to be no‘ only one of the most read. but 
also one of the most talked of works of fiction issued during the autumn season. 
Unlike some fictional heroes whose names have bec»me world-renowned, 
Captain Ketile’s personality does not entirely dwarf those in his immediate 
vicinity ; other characters there are to be found connected with his life history 
who are quite worth making acquaintance with.’’— World. 

“* Never has a hero won the heart of the public go spontaneously as this fire- 
eating little sailor whose name. has ome as fam'liar and as typical as 
Dickene’s Captain Cuttle ..... Those who bave read his early adventures will 
need no recommendatio1 to follow his further career; those who have not, we 
str ngly advise to repair the omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in 
history, Captain Kettle is in fiction—the man of the year.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. By Joseph 


HATTON, Author of “ By Order of the Czar,” &, With Frontispiece 
by W. H. Margeteon. Crown 8vo, cloth, és, 

** A graphic picture of certain aspectz of life in Old London, and an exciting 
account of the aiventures of a gentlenan of fortune whosa personality has 
fascinated thousands of readers s‘nce the story of his exploits was published 
for the first time. Mr. Hattoa holds us to his pages with his quick change of 
incident.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“*Not only has Mr, Hatton given us a thrilling romance of love and crime, 
but he has jsucceeded in presenting a vivid picture of London life a century 

Though there is no avoidance of the picturesque sides of the career of 
famous rogues, the precariousness of their joys only serves to emphasise the 
lessons in virtue whivh more prosaic records of crime usuilly briag out.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


HERONFORD. By S.R. Keightley, Author 


ot ** The Silver Cross,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


** Those who cae to unravel a tangled ske’n of family interest, with twists 
and turns of crime, love. and passion, will here find something to their liking. 
‘he action takes place both on land and sea, and Dr. S. R. Keightley proves as 
competent to describe a fight on ocean as a ghost hunt in the grea‘ grey house 
of Heronford. Several of the characters are powerfully drawa, and become 
wonderfully human ; but it is in action and co'our-effects that Dr. Keighley 
shows the master hand, and he gives here som? worx as fine as any that has 
uppeared since Stevensor.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


SIGNORS of the NIGHT. By Max 


PEMBERTON, Author of “The Phantom Army,” ‘‘Queen ot the 
Jesters,” &c. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“The bo»k gives a vivid picture of Venice at the dawn of the eighteenth 
century. The scenes are full of colour, and remind us of the wonderful paint- 
ings of Gentile Bellini in the Accademia. Every one who bas seen Venice, and 
every one who longs to see it, will de!ight in Mr. Pemberton’s stories.”” 
British Weekly. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, 


and other Stories. By BRET HARTE, Author of “ Stories in Light and 
Shadow,” “‘ Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Douglas 


KING, Author of “‘Toe Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” “ Father 
Hilarion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A BROKEN PROMISE. By Violet Whyts, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 











C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrtp., Henrietta S:reet, W.C. 





Massrs. Wn. Blackwood & Sons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


IN INDIA. By G. W. Steevens, Author of 


“ With Ki chener to Khartum ” “ With the Conqu2ring Turk,” ‘‘ The Land 
of the Dollar,” “ Egypt ia 1898,” &:, &c, Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**To read this book is a lib ral education in one of the most interesting aud 
least-known porti ms of our Empire.”—S: James’s Gazette, 
“ Reveals India ani our method« of goveramen’ there to the B ‘itish elector 
with a comp'eteness that his never b2fore brea equall -d ”’—Daily Mail. 
“ As throwiag a nk yet piercing lizht on life im the East, the book comes 
—_ the level of ‘Eothen’ than anything my Buronite can at the moment 
recall ’— Punch. 


ZACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
‘Is something more than remirkab’e ....We have not reid for a long tims any 
piece of prose fiction which ~— ed us 8) mu ‘h.”—Pall Mall Gazette, : 
** Oae of thse rare stories that stand apart from their fellows .....Tragic yet 
simple, true and yeS not harsh, Zack’s story moves iaevitably tow.rds the fiaal 
page.” — Outlook 








EDITED BY P2OFESSOR SAINTSBURY, 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


A Contixvous anp CompLere History or THE SuBsecr. 
NOW READY. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver Eltoa, B.A., Lecturer 
in English Literature, Owens Co'lege, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A book of first-hand knowledge. and of first-rate critical ability ..... Mr. 
Oliver Elt » writes with the precisiun of intimacy. and with an admirable lucidity 
which makes it a pleasure to learn from him ”— Wanchester Courie , 


AT ALL BOOKSELLYRS AND L'BR \RIES, 


THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


A Tate or Sr. Hitary’s Cottecs, Oxrorp. By W. E. W. COLLINS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 


CHEAPER EDITION, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 


MR3. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs, HARRY 
COZHILL. With Two Portraits. Crown &Svo, 6s 

“ Replets with absorbing and individual interest .....The fascinating letters 

are rich in pleasant episodes of a suc:essful car.er and in matters of literary and 
domestic interest.’ — Times, d 

* One of the most interesting, as well as one of the saddest, of literary bio- 
graphies .....Her reminicences are full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches.” 
Daily News, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIOY. 


SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. 


With Illustrations by Recixatp Brrcnu. Handsomely boun}, with gilt 
edges, cr wn 8yo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUB UISHED, 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, and other 


Sermons, By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND M.A Oxon, Hon. LL D. 
Glasg sw, Head Master of Loretto School. Cro wn 8vo, 53. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS 


PLACE IN EUROPEAN C[VILI3ATION. Baerxe a Generar Inrno- 
DUCTION TO THE “County Historivs or ScoTianp.” By ROBERT 
MUNRO, M.A., M.D., Author of “ Prehistcric Pioblems,” ** The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 61, net. 

‘A striking example of masterly syrthesis, founded on patient analysis and 
collation......Well suppli d as it is with judicious'y chosen illustrativas, D~ 
Munro’s latest volume will command the c'ose attention of many readers, aad 
amply sustain his reputation as a cautious antiquuwy and a a 

o.niny Post. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1009.—NOVEMBER, 1899, —2s. 6d. 


Somz Maxms or Napoiroy, by L*.-Col. G F. R, Henderson.—Tur Fae 
Isuanps, by John Buchan.—Bynrov : To 1816, by G. 8. Street —On Service in THE 
UcGaypa ProrectorateE, by Captain N-ill Malcolm, D 8.0. —Lorp Jim, by Joseph 
Conrad.—A New Carriace on an Otp Roap, by Major Arthur G-iffiths —A 
Soutu-Sza Arcapy, by Mrs. A 8, Boyd.—A Sipexiay ApDventuRE.—THe New 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONW¢ALTH AND THE Privy Couscit, by Hon. H. G Parsons, 
M L.C,—Unper THE Bearp or Bucuanan.—TueE Looxer-on —Tue Traysvaat 
Twanry Years Aco, by General Sir Henry Brackenbury, K.%.B,, K.C 3.L. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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- SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEOS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
In 4 vols,, crown Syvu. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
Author of “‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
VOL. +... FROM THRE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
Is PUBLISHED TO-DAY, and the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals 
NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 
PUBLISHED T0-DAY—Small 4to, 68,, with Illustrations by Arneustan RuspEn. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, And Other Stories. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, 
Author of “ Katawampus: ita Treatment and Cure,” “ Butter-Scotia.” 
*,* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in white vellum, price 21s, net. 
Each copy signed by the Author and numbered. 


VOL, Il. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume II, Contents :—Shorter Pcems; New Poems; Notes, 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ADAM GRIGSON, ® %* 2 %4 PASTURE, Author of «Deborah of 
. 8,” &, 
SWORD AND ASSEGAL, 2.i%%3. 2942 aster ot Jo. 


Afrikander,”’ “‘ Katrina ; a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 


_ “A tale of thrilling adventure told in simple, clear, and vigorous English: the characters and the 
ee ma made real: the interest of the reader is seized at the beginning and held to the end of the 
00k.”’— Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD'S 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With the Original Persian Sources Collated from his own MSS. and literally Translated by 


EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, 
Royal 8vo, xviii and 164 pp., bound in Persian green cloth and gold, 7s 6d. (1899. 

The object with which this volume was compiled was to set at rest, once and fur ever, the vexed 
question of how far Edward FitzGerald’s incomparable poem may be regarded as a translation of the 
Persian originals, bow far as an adaptation, and how far as an original work. 

The whole of the definitive (fifth) edition of FitzGerald’s poem is included in the present volume, and 
also the stray quatrains that appeared in the Introduction and Notes to that poem, and those which 
appeared in the earlier editions of the poem and which have since been eliminated. Throughout the 
volume these appear on the left-hand pages, the right-hand pages being occupied by the Persian text of the 
original quatrains that inspired FitzGerald, together with a purely literal, line-for-line translation and 
teferences to the known texts in which they occur in identical or more or less varied forms. 





VEDDER'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet 


of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. With an Accompaniment 
of Drawings by ELIHU VEDDER. The original folio edition, scarce, £6 6s. 
(Boston, Mass., 1834, 
. The same designs, reduced, 4to, 53 superb Photo-lithographs of Mr. Vedder's wonderful 
Designs, and 8 leaves of Printed Text, boards, £22s. [Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1886, 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. the Astronomer Poet 


of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. With Accompaniment of 
Drawings by ELIHU VEDUER. Post 8vo, done up in an elegant fancy cloth binding, adapting 
wes ~—~ =e choice Gift-Book, 21s. (Boston, 1894, 
.,.. edder's lovely Drawings are admirably reproduced in this cheap handy edition. i 
edition is a Biographical Sketch by M. Kerney, Ol pp. 4 same Pes custenionie 


EDWARD FITZGERALD'S LETTERS and LITERARY 


REMAINS. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £1 8s, [1889, 


*," Catalogues ef rare and valuable Books for six penny stamps. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly. London. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Diana Tempest,” 


Red Pott a ge By MARY en 


SPECTATOR.—“ This brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting and 
original of the present season.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, Miss 
Cholmondeley’s book must go right to the front of contemporary literature.” 


New Novel by the Author of “‘A Son of Empire.” 


The C ol ossus By — ROBERTS, 


PALL MALL GAZETIE.—* Beyond a'l doubt ‘The Colossus’—brig it, clever, and 
always entertaining—is an excellent piece of work.” 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE and 


ALLIANCES; or, Britain's Doty to her Colonies and her 
Subject Races. By THEOPHILUS E. 8. SCHOLES, 
M.D., Brux., Licentiate of the Koyal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Edinburgh. 





In demy 8yo0, cloth, with Diagrams, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY of the AGES. 


By Rev. B. N. SWITZER, M.A. 


This work draws special attention to the literal side of 
Biblical Interpretation. The various Dispensatious planned 
by God for the benefit of the human race are patel TT ree 
the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Christian and the Millenni 
the last being considered in the light of Prophecy, and the 
answer of humanity to those several callings of God is 
examin 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAM- 


PAIGNS (1650-1651). In the Light of New Information 
leaned AN many Authorities hitherto neglected. By 
WiLLIAM 8. DOUGLAS, M.A. : 
** Every page shows tokens of painful industry. Po 
“ Mr. Douglas has added a mst valuable book to the tera- 
Great Rebellion, and must receive his due m 
) pA it. | ? an admirable knowledge of the 


He possesses an 
topography of the Lowlands.”— Literature. 
“A very notable piece of historical work, and well worth 
reading.”—Literary World. 


Bound in parchment, price Js. 


A NOCTURNE. 


Scexe: A Vittace Cuvecy_ix a Broap anp PLEASANT 
VALtLery or Dartmoor. 


THE WIND—AN ORGAN—THE MUSICIAN. 
By H. N. 


In foolscap 8vo, paper cover, price 64. 


A DIALOGUE on the ARTIST'S 


DEA. By MANZONI, Author of “ Promesse Spose.” 
me from the Italian by Rev. J. A. DEWE. 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & COS LIST. 


In cloth, gilt, price 63, each. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

. W. 8. Carve (President British Temperance League) 
me 3 M: ha on So most heartily for having written the 
most interesting and powerful story on the evil of alcoholic 
stimulants since Walter Besant’s *‘ Demo: It is quite 
faultiess.” Re nape : 

** A very remarkable book.”—Lady’s Pictorial. ee 
“The book is strongly imagined, sound, anu convincing 


Academy. 
“We consider this one of the best books produced so far by 
@ vd "Ath 











Ts. : 
** Intensely interesting.”—Black and White. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “The Day of Temptation,” &c. 
“ The fascination of such a book is undoubted.”— Vanity Fair 
“ Frankly sensational.”—Saturday Review. 
** As exciting as any lover of the most modern diableresque 
romance could desire.”—Punch. 


MRS, ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE STEPMOTHER. 


By the Author of *‘ The Wooing o’ It.” 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FOLLY OF ALISON. 


By the Author of “‘ A Rational Marriage,” Xc. 
In cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 
Author of * Dr. Nikola.”’ 
Illustrated by A, Wats Mitts, 

Punch says: ‘‘ No more fascinating modern romance, replete 
with stirring adventures by sea and than ‘A Sailor’. 
Bride.’. .. Highly recommended by the Baron de B——- W——.” 

“* A Sailors Bride’ will appeal at once and irresistibly to a 
very considerable clientéle.”—Globe. 

** Nobody will read it without enjoying it.”—Scoteman. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 





THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES from FROISSART. By Henry Newbolt. Illus- 


trated by Gorpon Browne. Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. Second Edition. 


Now Ready. With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne. Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 6s. 
This New Edition is enriched with additional Rhymes and Original Illustrations, 


“The prettiest and most complete collection published.”— Westminster Gazette. 


WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowdler 


SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. E:wes. 

“*Those who peruse his book—an easy and delightful task—will find themselves more impressed with 
each succeeding chapter by the mystery and the marvels of bird-life, whether as displayed in structure, 
plumage, nests, pairing habits, migratory instincts, mimicry, protective resemblance and colouring, or 
geographical range and distribution. These and otber aspects of birds and their ways receive vivid 
descripiion and delineation from Dr. Sharpe and from Mr. Elwes, and much solid information is conveyed 
by them in the most attractive form.” —Scotsman. 

Book for 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s 


Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browns, R.L, and W. H.C. Groome. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s, 
Third Editivn. 

“* Had anyone ever been disinclined to believed in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must have recanted and 
repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, 
and veritably a child’s hook for children, as well as for women and for men.”’—Times. 

**Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the season,””— World. 

“ One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.”—Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR TOADY LION, 


with those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous Illustrations by Gorpon Browns, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“*When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever read we are still 
short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 
_ ‘In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett comes right away from 
kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is purely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch...... 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are as good a treat as the story.”— World. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macleod. 
With Introduction by Professor HALES, Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 
art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

** Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The tales themselves 
from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests 
on each picturesque passing page......The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exacting taste.”— Leeds Mercury. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED as I LISTED. By Alfred L. Maitland. With 


Etched Title and Frontispiece from a design by A. G. WALKER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” “A HAUNTED TOWN,” &c. 


MARGET at the MANSE. By Ethel F. Heddle. With 


Illustrations and Cover designed by Gorpon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Illus- 


THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By Ethel F. Heddle. 


trated by Gorpon Brownz, R.I. [Second Edition. 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. With Illus- 


trations and Cover design by Gorpon Browns, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

“Lovers of St. Andrews will welcome this story, and as there is a great multitude scattered all over 
the world, the book ought to have the success which it certainly deserves. Miss Heddle is especially clever 
in weaving old history into the framework of a modern love-story. She knows the past of St. Andrews, 
and one can hear the footsteps of Queens and Cardinals still echoing among its haunted ruins, and in the old- 
world gardens behind the houses of South Street.......It is a beautiful book, and one on which the reviewer 
is tempted to linger. Nosea town has a richer or more precious literature of its own than St. Andrews, 
and there are passages in this book well worthy to be placed beside the descriptions of Andrew Lang and 
Mrs. Oliphant.”— British Weekly. 


SAUNTERINGS in BOOKLAND with GLEANINGS by 


the WAY. Gathered by JOSEPH SHAYLOR. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d., printed on Jaid paper extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, with Frontispiece of ‘‘ The Reader” after a picture by Meissonier. Red and 
Black Title-Page. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. Beautifully printed in 


oe from Sketches by the Author and Artist of ‘“‘ Nonsense.” Folio illustrated paper, boards, 
8s. 6d. 


THE POWER of WOMANHOOD, or MOTHERS and SONS. 


A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By Edmund Mitchell Author 


of “Towards the Eternal Snows,” “The Temple of Death,” &c, Illustrated by Norman H. 
Harpy. 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TALITHA CUMI. A Letter to Laura, Sister of Dick. By 


eS ee Author of ‘The New Floreat.” Fcap. 8vo, title and cover in red and black, 
ewed, 1s, 


London: 3, Paternoster Buildings,'E.C., and 44, Victoria Street, 8.W. 





| Me. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 


RUBEN S. 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 
Text Illustrations, 
2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net, 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be forwarded 
on application, 


The MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. 


With a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by 
JOHN W. HARDING. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s, net, 
Standard.—“ There is matter in abundance to give scope to 
the genius of the writer, and in none of his literary efforts have 
his rare and varied gifts been employed with better effect. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 
DONNE (Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time 
Revised and Collected by EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A. 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 
24s. net. 

Times.—“ As might have been expected, the critical remarks 
with which the whole book is interspersed, and the concluding 
chapter which estimates the influence of Donne upon subse- 
quent English literature, are very intelligent and accom- 

lished. Tbe book is an honest attempt to bring back into the 

ght a very important and very interesting figure.” 


The TRANSVAAL from WITHIN : 
A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 


By J. ‘PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan.” 
1 vol., 10s. net. (Tenth Thousand. 

Lorp Rosenery at Bath.—‘*If you wish to read a history of 
the internal economy of the Transvaal, you should procure 
‘The Transvaal from Within,’ a book which seems to me to 
bear on every page and in every sentence the mark of truth, 
and which gives you wholesale and in detail an extraordinary 
and, I think I may say, an appalling record of the subjection to 
which the Government of the Transvaal reduced our fellow- 
countrymen there.” 


UNDER QUEEN and KHEDIVE : 
the Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir 
WALTER MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Observer — Full of interest, being written in an attractively 
simple and straightforward manner.” 
By 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Her Majesty the yo. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, the Archbishop of Canterbury, W. E. Gladstone, 
Madame *arah Bernhardt, Roberts, Mr. Whistler, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarck. 
Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours, and mounted on 
cardboard, 15in. by 16} in., ready for framivg. Price in 
portfolio, 2ts. net. 

*,* A few Sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Wood- 

blocks and Hand Coloured by the Artist, £21. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ In every portrait. without exception, 
Mr. Nicholson proves himself a genius: indubitably a creator 
with a technical skill which is marvellous.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THEY that WALK in DARKNESS. 


Ghetto Tragedies, By I. ZANGWILL. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Stephen 


CRANE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PICTURES of WAR. Comprising 
“The Red Badge of Courage ” and “‘ The Little Regiment.” 
Mr. G. Wyxpuam, M.P., on “ The Red Badge of Courage” :— 
**You may shut the book, but you still see the battle-flags, the 
men dropping, the captain shot. The book leaves such 
indelible traces as are left by the actual experience of war. 
Mr. Crane has written a story which is certain to last.” 


THE SLAVE: a Romance. By 


ROBERT HICHENS. 
Speaker.—* Will add very much to Mr. Hichens’s reputation. 
It has distinction and style. It tells an extremely interesting 
story, and is full of entertaining episode.” 


THE LION and the UNICORN. 


And other Stories. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated. [Nov. 10. 


MAMMON and CO. By E. F. 


BENSON, Author of “‘ Dodo.” [Second Impression. 
Daily Telegvenh.—_ Beige. piquant, and entertaining from 
beginning to end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


POPULAP EDITION OF HALL CAINE’S 
GREAT NOVEL. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


With a Preface written by the Author for this Edition. 1 vol., 
paper covers, 2s. 6d. 

*.* MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 

AUTUMN ANNUUNCEMENT LIST will te 
sent post free on application. 


London : 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO&WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


ROSAMUND, Queen of ‘the Lombards. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“IT think that there can be no doubt that ‘Rosamund’ must 
be counted amoung the best work Mr. Swinburne has given us 

It is striking, not merely as poetry, not merely for the 
many strong and beautiful lines which come so naturally to the 
tragic lips t that speak them, but strikiag with its own proper 
excellence, that of drama. ‘The figures and the action have a 


reality rare in the poetic drama. 
of Ricnargp Le Gauuienne, in the Star. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. With 50 paagenions by H. C. Seppings 
Wright. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. me 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 
&vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S GREAT LONDON NO" °L, 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 

RESANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

“<The Orange Girl’ is a delightful heroine, and the atmo- 
sphere surrounding her full of adventure and interest....She is 
a most fascinating creature. . The story is written with all 
its author’ 's verve and power.”— ~V ‘anity Fair. 

‘It would be difficult to find anything to say about Sir 
Walter Besant’s new and picturesque eighteenth - —— 
romance which has not been - before about many of its 
decessors. His admirers may any rate feel confident t rat 
*The Orange Girl’ shows little or no falling away from the 
standard of this writer’s more recent ae r. Pegram’s 
illustrs ations are decidedly pretty.” —Quee 

* Jenny is one of those characters who take hold of us at once 
and inspire the reverence which perfect womanhood alone com- 
mands.....Taking the story as a whole, it is rarely that we 
come across one that gives so little opening for criticism, or one 
aa 80, completely captures the interest and sympathy of the 
reader.”—Literary World, 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 

‘A spirited and romantic love-story. The pleasant Irish 
fol, with their brogue, their good nature, their unfailing wit, 
help to give charm and humour to a story that will eatisty 
the many admirers of Mrs. Croker’s Irish tales.”—Daily 

*Terence’ is delightful. It is full of Irish humour.. “The 
book is frankly human and droll. Mrs. Croker's hand has 
assuredly not lost its cunning.”—Lee ercury. 

“The book is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, 
chat it is impossible to lay down the story without poanes it. 
Mrs. © roker hs as seldom done better work. "—Dail ly 


BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. y 
W. C MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION : Thrilling 


Stories of the British Flag. By J. McKENNA and 
J. A. OSHEA. With8 liltetradions by Stanley L. Wood. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, ! 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’ s 
__ loth, allt top, te Cc. W. HECKETHORN. Crown 8vyo, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. } Manville 


FENN, Author of “ This SECUND 
EDITio N. 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of “ In an Iron Grip.” 


EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 


“The Track i a Sto’ 
“An ex ing Herald. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Dr. Endicott’s Ex- 
——, &. THIRD EDITION. 
A really fascinating novel."— Academy. 


New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 


A on oore ECLIPSE. By Sarah 
“* Wort hy of of the high praise which has so often been given to 
its writer.”— Vanity Fair. 
LOVE’S DEPTHS. By Georges Ohnet. 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Edwardes. 

OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Victor Hugo. 

THE YOUNG MASTER of HYSON HALL. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 


“Has some of the attractiveness of the immorlal ‘Tom 
Sawyer’....A good story, and well told.”—Speaker. 


DICK DONOVAN’S New Book, TALES of 
TERROR, will be ready on Nov. 8th. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3%. 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


One Shilling Monthly.—Contents for a EMBER. 
ETER on MATRIMONY. By Pewrey 

PRE NCH POETRY in the NINETEE NTH CENTURY. By 
ERDINAND Brunetiere 

THE STORY of the SHOE. By F G, Watrers. 

THE PELOPIDH® PAPERS. By G. H. Powe. 

THE SELLERS of BOWKS. By Evwarp Treansvtt. 

JENKIN®ON and the SLAVER. By Harotp Bixpioss. 

Ww Trews LUTTERWORTH. y G. Crarke Nvurraws, 


rag ss TIDES of SRON-NA-BOGHAR. By Nice. 


pxMourirs BOMBARDMENT of ALGIERS. By Wa rer 

OOD. 

CANZONRTS. By 

REVIVAL of the 
Urnan. 


~_ yh 





M. A. Currors 
ENGLISH “MASQUE.” By Sytvanvus 


London; Caarro& Winpvs, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 218. 


MEMOIRS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


LYON PLAYFAIR. 


(First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews.) 


By Sir WEMYSS REID, 
With 2 Portraits. 


Demy 8vo, 500 pages. 


The Times says :—‘ Those who best knew Lord 
Playfair will be most satisfied with this interesting, 
kindly, and appreciative memoir. In its pages he is 
depicted as many-sided, versatile, high-minded, 
possessed of great administrative ability, full of tact, 
an admirably counsellor, and charming raconteur, a 
friend prizea by the oe and greatest in the land ; 
a sharer in important State affairs.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


"IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The first Important Work by 
a New Writer of great promise is 
ROXANE, éy LOUIS CRES- 
WICKE. Just published, price 6s. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 
THE VIZIER OF 
THE TWO-HORNED 
ALEXANDER. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. With 21 Fall- 


Page Illustrations. 


“ Half 


fanciful, 
pleasing.’ 


half humorous, 
*—Globe. 


and wholly 
NOTICE.—Qs New Novel, THE 
SHIP OF STARS, just pub- 
lished, price 68., is already reprinting 
to meet the large demand. 
“Fiction of the rarest and most distinguished 
quality.”—Speaker. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. 
Colonel HARCOURT. 


** Admirably told, and a capital story.”—Scotsman. 


By 


NOTICE—Mr. JOHN BLOUN- 
DELLE-BURTON’S New Novel, 
A BITTER HERITAGE, 
price 68., has already been reprinted. 
“‘A story that will enhance its author’s high re- 
putation.’’—Navy and Army Illustrated. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 
ALIX KING. 


“Her novel is so very charming. 
delightfully told.””"—Daily News. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


By 


Simple but 





THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
VOL. L.—A to D—NOW READY. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net ; 
half-leather, price 25s. net. 


(T0 BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA: 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Hol Scripture 

at Oxford, and my 5 ! Fellow of Balliol College, 
Canon of ester; and 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Special Terms offered for Sets till November 30th. 
Prospectus, with particulars, on applicatton. 


NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., price 24s, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 

“Beyond all question they constitute the most 
readable book dealing comprehensively with Scotti-h 
history that has been published for many years... 
These two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an 
extent never before attempted town and country life 
in all its pbases as it was lived in Scotland last 
century, and such chapters as ‘The Land and the 
People,’ * Medical Art and Medical Practice,’ and 
‘Crimes and Punishments’ have all the charm and 
value of historical essays.””— The Speaker. 

“*We can pay the author of these two volumes no 
higher compliment than by saying that, unless we are 
much mistaken, they will rank asa classic contribu- 
tion to the history of Scotland.” — The Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, net. 


NATURALISM AND 


AGNOSTICISM 
(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 


Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
Years 1896-98, 

By JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D , Edin., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

**A work which dees much to redeem Cambridge as 
a centre of philosophical thought, and which, if we 
mistake not, will prove one of the most important 
contributions to philosophy made in our time in 
England Indeed, we are unable to think of any 
English work in which so complete a grasp both of 
science and philosophy is shown as in this rema~kable 
treatire. ..... If the Gifford bequest had given us this 
work only, its donor would have laid us under lasting 
obligations.” — The Spectator. 

“It cannot be doubted that it will have a wide in- 
fluence on the higher thought of the country, and may 
even do something to restore to philosophy the promi- 
nent place it once occupied in English thought.”— The 
Atheneum. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 


By Prof, E. NYS, LL.D. 
Translated by N. F. and A. R. DRYHURST. 
“The growth of commercial and industrial Europe, 
the beginnings of free labour and free trade, the 
development of our modern system of money ani 
banking, and the institution of modern commercial 
law and of the modern systems of mercantile and 
commercial warfare for economical supremacy, which 
has lasted right up to the present day—these are dealt 
with in the spirit of the philosophic historian in a 
manner that must certainly be suggestive and helpful to 
the stndent of economics.” — The Newcastle Chronicle. 
NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. net. 


WTON’S 
LAWS OF MOTION. 


By Prof. P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec. RS.C., 


Author of “ Light,” “ Properties of Matter,” 
and “ Dynamics.” 


NEW EDITION. 
Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth. price 3s. 6d. 


QUIET RESTING PLACES, 


And oe Sermons. 
the late 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. (Canontury). 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue Daily Telegraph has seen fit to protest, in no 
measured terms, against a decree which prevents its corre- 
spondent at the seat of war from sending home messages of 
more than a few words ata time. When we contrast the 
masterly directness, clearness, and conciseness of Sir George 
White’s despatch to the War Office concerning the calamity 
of the week, with the conflicting and vague reports of some 
of the numerous special correspondents, we cannot but feel 
that the interests of Englishmen at home might be better 
served if only the official telegrams were printed in the 
papers. We do not want the special correspondent to lose 
his occupation ; we want him to be there, for his keen eye 
and picturesque pen are of the highest value when the 
story of the campaign comes to be written. But for that 
story we can wait. For all practical purposes, such despatches 
as Sir George White’s models of good writing are enough. 





Since our last number three poems on the war, signed 
by honoured names, have been made public. Dr. 
Alexander, the Archbishop of Armagh, contributed to the 
Times a copy of stately verses embodying the argument 
that ‘‘the ascending earthquake dust of battle frames 
God’s pictures in the skies.” It is an assurance of which 
many persons were in need. Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet 
Laureate, is less admirable in some heroic couplets of 
comment upon England’s fortitude under her reverse. 
The sentiments are correct, but they come two days late. 
An elaboration of a fact of this kind should follow imme- 
diately _— the disaster calling it forth, The poem by 
Mr. Kipling, which, we are delighted to see, is bringing 
such large sums to the Reservists’ Fund, was called ‘‘ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,” and is in the poet’s Barrack 
Room manner. It deals with Mr. Thomas Atkins’s prone- 
ness to leave his wife unprovided for. ‘‘The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” is probably destined to live long. 


Tue Proprietor of the Acapemy has offered to the Daily 
Mail, in aid of the wives and children of British soldiers in 
South Africa, the sum of One Hundred Guineas for the 
original. manuscript of Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The Absent- 
Minded Beggar”; and the sum of Fifty Guineas for the 
original drawing by Mr. W. Caton Woodville of ‘‘ Tommy.” 
As everyone knows, the manuscript of Mr. Kipling’s poem 
is offered by the Daily Mail to the highest bidder—the 
proceeds to go to the Lord Mayor’s fund. 


Norwirustanpine the depression alleged to be per- 
ceptible in the publishing business, the date fixed for the 
appearance of The Life and Letters of Sir John Millais is 
November 7, and Zhe Letters of Robert Lowis Stevenson will 
be published on the 13th. Both these are books of a 
kind which, had there been any real depression, would 
certainly have been held over. Messrs. Methuen are 
issuing also a special limited edition of the Millais 
biography, containing twenty-two photogravure plates, 
printed on India paper, with duplicates of the same. 


From the concluding instalment of R. L. Stevenson's 
Letters in Scribner’s. To a young gentleman of the United 
States : 


Whatever you do, read something else besides novels and 
—a ; the first are good enough when they are 
good ; the second, at their best, are worth nothing. 


To Mr. Henley, concerning his Book of Verses : 


I did not guess you were so great a magician; these are 
new tunes, this is an undertone of the true Apollo; these 
are not verse, they are poetry—inventions, creations, in 
language. 


To Mr. J. M. Barrie, concerning 4 Window in Thrums: 


Jess is beyond my frontier line; I could not touch her 
skirt; I have no such glamour of twilight on my pen. 
am a capable artist ; but it begins to look to me as if you 
were a man of genius. Take care of yourself for my sake. 
It’s a devilish hard thing for a man who writes so many 
novels as I do, that I should get so few to read. And I 
can read yours and I love them. 


Tue fifth season of the Elizabethan Stage Society 
begins next week with a performance of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard II.” 


In his preface to the new edition of Zhe Playactress and 
Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills Mr. Crockett stands out as 
one who can tell a good story against himself, and tell it 
well, Thus: 


‘*Do you know Clashdaan ?”’ said a friend of mine to a 
Galloway ‘‘ herd” on the hills above the head of the Glen 
of Trool. 

‘* Ay, brawly do I ken Clashdaan,”’ was the reply; ‘it’s 
juist a terrible place for sheep smoorin’ amang the snaw, 
and if there’s a storm onywhere amang the hills, the 
lichtnin’ is sure to strike on Clashdaun.”’ 

‘*But,” said my friend, thinking of ‘Sir Uchtred,” 
‘* have you read Mr. Crockett’s story about it ?” 

“Na,” said the shepherd, turning away, as if the 
subject were a painful one, ‘‘and mair nor that, I’m no 
gaun to read it either! If it gangs on like this, there will 
no be an auld runt of moss aik nor a bit rock by the road- 
side, but the craitur wull hae made up some lee aboot it ! 
If ye ken the man, could ye no gie him a bit hint to try 
some ither pairt o’ the world an’ gie Minnigaf a rest! Tm 
fair deeved wi’ fowk askin’ quastions aboot this an’ that 
in his buiks! And the crawlin’ blasties never shut a gate 
ahint them, and think nocht o’ knockin’ a slap in a march- 
dyke that they may get through to look at some wee bit 
dub wi’ a wheen sheep’s banes intil’t that he caa’s a 
Murder Hole!” 


A curious departure in publishing has been made by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. He sends us two volumes illus- 
trating the flora of Palestine— Wild Flowers from Palestine 
and Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land—each of which is 
illustrated by dried specimens of actual flowers. Turning 
the pages, we notice two sprigs of mignonette, which the 
author, the Rev. Harvey B. Greene, ventures to associate 
with the hyssop of the Bible. ‘Purge me with mignon- 
ette and I shall be clean” has an odd ring. The lily 
of the field shown here is a rich crimson ; but for beauty 
there is nothing to excel the white Madonna flower. 
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Mr. Jown Mortzy’s monograph on Oliver Cromwell 
begins in the November number of the Century. From 
the brief prologue with which the work opens—wherein, 
incidentally, we learn that Mr. Morley considers Prof. 
Goldwin Smith one of the most brilliant of living political 
critics—we quote the concluding sentences : 


It is hard to deny that wherever force was useless Crom- 
well failed; or that his example would often lead in what 
modern opinion firmly judges to be false directions; or 
that it is in Milton and Bunyan, rather than in Cromwell, 
that we seek what was deepest, loftiest, and most abiding 
in Puritanism: we look to its apostles rather than its 
soldier. Yet Oliver’s largeness of aim, his freedom of 
spirit, and that energy that comes of a free spirit; the 
presence of a burning light in his mind, though the light 
to our later times may have grown dim ; his good faith, 
his valour, his constancy, have stamped his name, in spite 
of some exasperated acts that it is pure sophistry to justify, 
upon the imagination of men over all the vast area of the 
civilised world where the English tongue prevails. 

The greatest names in history are those who, in a full 
career and amid the turbid extremities of political action, 
have yet touched closest and at most points the wide, ever- 
standing problems of the world, and the things in which 
men’s interest never dies. Of this rare company Cromwell 
was surely one. 

And here are a few other quotations from the essay : 

His [Charles the First’s] fault—and no statesman can 
have a worse—was that he never saw things as they were. 
He had taste, imagination, logic, but he was a dreamer, 
an idealist, and # theoriser, in which there might have 
been good rather than evil, if only his dreams, theories, 
and ideals had not been out of relation with the hard 
duties of a day of storm. He was gifted with a fine taste 
for pictures, and he had an unaffected passion for good 
literature. When he was a captive he devoted hours daily 
not only to Bishop Andrewes and the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker, but to Tasso, Ariosto, the Faerie Queene, and, 
above all, to Shakespeare. 

He [Charles I.] had one ardent and constant sentiment, 
his devotion to the Queen. What a strange irony of the 
stars it was that threw the fortunes of a great kingdom at 
a deciding hour into the hands of a pedant of five-and- 
twenty and a foreign schoolgirl! France saw something 
like it a century later: Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
the Austrian, were neither of them twenty when they were 
called to regulate the fire-floods of the volcano. 

To impose broad views upon the narrow is one of the 
things that a party-leader eai.ts “or. 


Tue American Academy of forty immortals which 
Literary Life is electing by public voto has now reached 
the following state. Historians: John Fiske, John 
Bach McMaster, Edward Eggleston, and A. T. Mahan. 
Essayists: T. W. Higginson and John Burroughs. 
Publicists: Theodore Roosevelt, George Dewey, and 
President McKinley. Philanthropist: Andrew Carnegie. 
Educators: Andrew D. White, David Starr Jordan, Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, and Charles W. Eliot. Dramatists : 
Bronson Howard and David Belasco. Humorists: Mark 
Twain and either Joel Chandler Harris or Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Novelists: W. D. Howells, Mary Wilkins, 8. Weir 
Mitchell, and F. Hopkinson Smith. Poets: E. ©. Stedman, 
R. H. Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, and J. W. Riley. Critics : 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Brandes Matthews. Journalists : 
E. L. Godkin, Charles Emory Smith, and Whitelaw Reid. 
Ecclesiastic: Bishop Potter. Lawyers: Joseph H. 
Choate and William M. Ewarts. Scientists: Thomas A. 
Edison and Nikola Tesla. Painters: William M. Chase, 
John W. Alexander and Elihu Vedder. Sculptors: 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick McMonnies. We 
cannot commend the discretion of the voters who have 
produced this Academy. The absence of the names of 
Charles Eliot Norton, William James, Bret Harte, Henry 
James, T. B. Aldrich, and John 8. Sargent (who gets 
2 votes to Mr. Chase’s 22) is a sufficient sign of mis- 
guidedness. But the final figures have yet to come. 
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Amone the grave absurdities in Mr. Stockton’s new 
book, Zhe Vizier of the Two- Horned Alexander, is a 
whimsical parallel drawn between Maria Edgeworth and 
Nebuchadnezzar. The hero of the book, having acquired 
the secret of immortality during the time of Abraham, 
saw many famous personages during his protracted career, 
and happened to attend both the Babylonish king and 
the Irish novelist in the capacity of gardener. One after- 
noon, standing by his gardener, Nebuchadnezzar made 
use of precisely the same words which, twenty-four cen- 
turies later, under similar conditions, were made by Maria 
Edgeworth. They also had the same meditative expression 
of the eyes. This is amusing fooling, but the book is not 
altogether worthy of its author. 


Aw article in the Quarterly Review on Anglo-Indian 
novels reminds us that one of the earliest works of this 
character was by William Arnold, that brother of Matthew 
Arnold’s whose death was the inspiration of the beautiful 
poem ‘‘A Southern Night.” The novel, now forgotten, 
was entitled Oakfield, and was published in 1853. The 
story, says the Quarterly reviewer, was remarkable for the 
autobiographic description, too austere and censorious, of 
life in Indian cantonments, or during an Indian campaign, 
before the great Mutiny swept away the old sepoy army of 
Bengal. It represents the impression made upon a young 
Oxonian, of high culture and serious religious feeling, by 
the unmannerly and sometimes vicious dissipation of the 
officers’ mess in an ill-managed regiment stationed up the 
country. 


Nor long ago Zhe Political Struwwelpeter arrived to 
blend politics with fun, and now comes Zhe Nonsense Blue- 
Book, published from the office of the London Letter, the 
paper in which its contents first appeared. Zhe Nonsense 
Blue - Book applies to current events the poetical and 
pictorial methods of Edward Lear. The author has caught 
the trick very cleverly, and some of the drawings and 
verses are very happy. Others are less so. For instance, 
in the lines—‘‘There was a Bombastic Old Boer, Who 
thirsted for somebody’s gore; So he said: ‘Let us kick 
Women, children, and sick: That is safer than going to 
war,’ ”’ there is neither truth nor point. 


In the current number of the Dome may be found a 
little paper by Mr. W. B. Yeats, entitled ‘“‘ Dust hath 
Closed Helen’s Eye,” which shows that master of musical, 
wistful prose at his best. Therein he quotes an easy 
translation of an Irish folk-poem by Raftery, made in 
praise of the beautiful Mary Hynes, who died some sixty 
years ago in county Galway. As to how much of Mr. 
Yeats’s story is true and how much exquisite fable we are 
not in a position to say. Perhaps he imagined it all. 
This is the end of Raftery’s poem : 


What is the worth of greatness till you have the light 
Of the flower of the branch that is by your side ? 
There is no good to deny it or to try and hide it, 
She is the sun in the heavens who wounded my heart. 


There was no part of Ireland I did not travel, 

From the rivers to the tops of the mountains, 

To the edge of Lough Greine, whose mouth is hidden, 
And I saw no beauty but was behind hers. 


Her hair was shining and her brows were shining too ; 
Her face was like herself, her mouth pleasant and sweet. 
She is the pride, and I give her the branch, 

She is the shining flower of Baile-laoi. 


It is Mary Hynes, the calm and easy woman, 
Has beauty in her mind and in her face. 

If a hundred clerks were gathered together, 
They could not write down a half of her ways. 


A man on the shore of Kinvora, who is too young to 
remember Mary Hynes, said: ‘“‘ Everybody says there is 
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no one at all to be seen now so handsome, it is said she 
had beautiful hair the colour of gold. She was poor, but 
her clothes every day were the same as Sunday, she had 
such neatness. And if she went to any kind of a meeting, 
they would all be killing one another for a sight of her, 
and there were a great many in love with her, but she 
died young. It is said that no one that has a song made 
about them will ever live long.” 





We have already drawn attention to the prosaic idio- 
syncrasies of the entertaining writer who has taken the 
pseudonym ‘‘Israfel.” In the same number of the Dome 
he brings his freakish imagination to bear on Chopin. We 
make two extracts. This is one: ‘‘ Through the cool white 
medium of the piano he produced tone colours of infinite 
variety and intensity, of a quite jewelled brilliancy—clear, 
sharp, and delicate. His chaste devotion to the piano kept 
him of necessity narrow and limited of resource in regard 
to effect, but he left no recess of the piano’s possibilities 
unexplored ; he was the Nansen of the arctic, glittering 
piano.” And this the other: ‘“Chopin’s motto is the 
dreamer’s motto: ‘Jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but 
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never jam to-day. And especially jam yesterday! 





Tue late Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington has now 
received the treatment hitherto kept for works of far 
gentler writers, such as Miss Austen and Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Gaskell and Sir Richard Steele—that is to say, the 
story has been illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, supplied 
with a charming preface by Mr. Austin Dobson, and is 
served up by Mr. George Allen as a dainty Christmas 
book. It makes a very pretty one. For the most part 
Mr. Dobson’s preface is concerned with Margaret 
Woffington, concerning whom he, of course, knows every- 
thing. Glancing through the book we come again on the 
table of Triplet’s Facts and Triplet’s Fiction. Thus: 

TRIPLET’s FICTION. 
A solitary candle cast its pale 
gleams around. 

Its elongated wick betrayed an 
owner steeped in oblivion. 
He jumped up, and MHe rose _ languidly, and 

snuffed it with his trimmed it with an instru- 


TRIPLET’S FActTs. 
A farthing dip is on the 
table. 


It wants snuffing. 


fingers. Burned his ment that he had by his 
fingers, and swore a side for that purpose, and 
little. muttered asilent ejaculation, 


There are still too many novelists of the Triplet sehool. 


Mr. GeorcEe ALtEn, the publisher of the new edition of 
Peg Woffington, sends us a letter addressed to Charles 
Reade, c/o Mr. George Allen, Charing Cross-road, which 
he has just received, asking that a firm of press-cutting 
agents may have the pleasure of supplying him with 
notices of his book. "Whether such ignorance is real, or 
is assumed for purposes of advertisement, we cannot make 
up our mind. 





Tue Butterfly, in its new form, has now reached the 
substantial condition of a first annual volume. We cannot 
give it very high praise, for though much cleverness has 
gone to its making, that cleverness is often misguided. 
Many of the drawings here are deft and high-spirited, but 
they should never have left the portfolio. They illustrate, 
indeed, a modern tendency to hurl before the public eye 
experiments as well as real works. Once it was left 
for executors or chiffoniers to make public an artist’s 
or author’s tentative efforts. Mr. Sime has a strong 
individuality and much power of hand, but he has 
recently done better work, we think, than appears in this 
volume. The letterpress is only second-rate. 


Mr. Harpy’s novels are now being clad by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in a cheaper dress at half-a-crown, 
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the first volume being Fur from the Madding Crowd. The 
same type and page arrangement as in the handsome six- 
shilling edition have been adopted, but the paper is 
slightly inferior, the frontispiece is missing, and the 
binding is less attractive. The new edition should find 
many owners. 





In Cornhill for November will be found a posthumous 
paper by the late James Payn which has, although we 
presume it to be new, a very familiar air. Possibly Mr. 
Payn, who often had something to say on this subject— 
‘‘An Editor and Some Contributors’”’—repeated himself 
now and then. We quote some general reflections on 
editors and contributors : 


The best editor is he who makes fewest mistakes. After 
all, though naturally the successful contributors excite 
greater interest, the less successful ones arouse more 
sympathy—if, at Jeast, they have any merit in them. A 
dullard is out of place in literature, and should be cour- 
teously but firmly discouraged—here and there they make 
a hit—an “ outer,” never a ‘‘ bull’s eye ’’—and they think 
fame and fortune are within measurable distance, but they 
never see either. 

Their pleadings would move a heart of adamant, but 
not an editor’s. The reason is—and let all would-be 
contributors lay it to heart—that his magazine is not his 
own, but his proprietor’s; he must be just before he is 
generous, because if otherwise he will be giving away 
other people’s money—a very expensive sort of charity. 


Mr. Payn’s posthumous volume of essays, Zhe Backwater 
of Life, is about to appear, with a preface by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 


One of the first of the almanacks for 1990 which has 
reached us is ‘‘ The Alice in Wonderland Calendar,” issued 
by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. Every month is fur- 
nished with one of Sir John Tenniel’s drawings printed in 
colour. In nurseries where they want to know what day 
of the month it is nothing could be better. 


A curious enterprise now in full working order is the 
production of the Twentieth Century New Testament. This 
is an attempt to translate the original Greek into vivid, 
modern English. As the aim is essentially practical, not 
artistic or literary, we are not disposed to criticise the 
results obtained in the rendering of the Gospels, which is 
now complete. It is interesting to learn that the trans- 
lators, who desire for the present to remain anonymous, 
are twenty University graduates. They have no pecuniary 
interest in the undertaking. 





Some years ago, Mr. W. T. Stead, finding that quite a 
number of people were simultaneously cherishing this idea 
of a modern New Testament, put them into communication 
with one another through the Review of Reviews. This led 
to the formation of the present Translation Company, but 
Mr. Stead himself has now no connexion with the work. 


Tur Literary Year Book for 1900 seems likely to bea 
better and more representative work than any of its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Herbert Morrah, the new editor, has 
obtained a series of articles dealing with the books of 1899 
from well-known critics, including Mr. Henley, Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., and Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs. The rest of the book will be mainly in- 
formation concerning the practical side of literature. 





ELsEWHERE in this number will be found an article on 
the Russian novelist Turgenev, wherein Turgenev’s opinion 
of Tolstoy is given. In a very interesting book, How 
Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works, to which we shall 
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return, a remark of Tolstoy’s concerning Turgenev is 
recorded. Said the philosopher-novelist : 


Some people wonder at Socrates who died and did not 
care to flee from prison. But is it not better to die con- 
sciously in fulfilment of one’s duty than unexpectedly 
from some stupid bacteria? And I have always been 
surprised that so clever a man as Turgeneff should bear 
himself as he did toward death. He was awfully afraid 
of death. Is it even incomprehensible that he was not 
afraid to be afraid of death? And that darkness of reason 
was really astonishing in him! MHe and Prince D. D. 
Urusoff used to discuss religion, and Turgeneff used to 
dispute and dispute, and all of a sudden he would no 
longer be able to control himself, and would cover up his 
ears, and, pretending that he had forgotten Urusoff’s 
name, would shout, ‘‘I won’t listen any longer to that 
Prince Trubetzkoy.” 

And L. N. Tolstoy mimicked Turgeneff’s voice until one 
would have thought the man was there in person. 





Bibliographical. 


NATURALLY a good deal has been said, during the last few 
days, about the late Miss Florence Marryat and her 
voluminous output as a novelist. Not so much has been 
remarked concerning her connexion with the stage, with 
which she was associated both as writer and as actress. I 
myself have seen her in Gilbert-Sullivan opera, though 
when and where I cannot now remember : it was ‘‘ a-many 
years ago.” The parts, I fancy, were Lady Sangazure in 
‘The Sorcerer’? and Lady Jane in “ Patience.” Miss 
Marryat had a physical presence which suited both those 
réles. Her writing for the theatre was done, I think, 
mainly in collaboration, and included an adaptation of her 
own story, Her World Against a Lie. It does not seem to 
be generally known that she had a daughter who in- 
herited some of her ability both as a novelist and as an 
actress. This lady—-Miss Eva Ross-Church—have I also 
seen upon the ‘ boards,”’ and very promising she seemed. 
I believe she pre-deceased her mother, who, by the way, 
wrote a preface to Miss Ross-Church’s work called An 
Actress’s Love-Story, published in 1888. Miss Marryat 
utilised her knowledge of the stage in several of her 
fictions—notably in Jy Sister the Actress, Facing the Foot- 
lights, and Peeress and Player. 

Miss Marryat turned out, for a long time past, about 
three stories a year. Miss Dora Russell, for whom a sub- 
scription is being raised, has been a fertile fictionist, though 
not so fertile, perhaps, as her sister-novelist. I find that 
in 1894 she published three tales, but they may not have 
been of the full-blown six-shilling order. I am not well 
acquainted with her work, but I believe she had, and has, a 
very large public, not only at the circulating libraries, but 
among newspaper readers; she has been much in demand 
as a ‘‘serialist.” The titles of her stories all suggest matter 
which would appeal effectively to the fiction-lover. The 
Broken Seal, The Track of the Storm, The Secret of the River, 
A Bitter Birthright, The Last Signal, A Great Temptation 
(recalling, rather, Charles Reade’s Zerrible Temptation), The 
Hidden Chain, The Drift of Fate—these are all taking 
phrases. Her latest volume, apparently, was Zhe Fatal 
Past, brought out three years ago. All writing people will 
sympathise with Miss Russell in her enforced rest from 
labour with the pen. 

The fact that the Rev. Alfred J. Church is seventy years 
old sheds light upon the other fact that he is about to give 
us his autobiography. He has had a busy life in the 
threefold capacity of teacher, clergyman, and writer, and 
must have much to say that cannot fail to be interesting. 
He has been one of the most indefatigable book-makers of 
our time. Very little has come amiss to him. He is best 
known, no doubt, as the populariser of ancient history and 

Jiterature and as a producer of tales for boys—these last 
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being mainly on classical bases, though Mr. Church did 
pen a tale of Old English life which he called With the 
King at Oxford. Homer, Virgil, Livy, Herodotus, Lucian, 
Aristophanes, and many other cl~ssics were laid under 
contribution by him in various ways. But he also pro- 
duced books on Carthage, the Rome of Cicero, and Early 
Britain ; he showed in Jsis and Ramesis, Summer Days on 
the Thames, and The Laureate’s Country a feeling for nature 
as well as literature; and then we all remember the Hore 
Tennysoniane. He called his book of stories from Lucian 
The Greek Gulliver—the very name which Mr. Wynne 
Wilson, it will be seen, has bestowed upon his forthcoming 
translation of Lucian’s Vera Jistoria. 

The popularity of the late Rev. I.. C. Adams as a writer 
of tales for the young was retained practically to the last. 
So lately as 1895 he published Fighting His Way and 
School and University, which were preceded in 1893 by Jn 
the Fifteen. There were new editions of his Hairbreadth 
Escapes in 1893, and of three of his stories in 1891. It is 
worth noting at this moment that he wrote a book on 
Perils in the Transvaal and Zululand (1887), and I may add 
that his Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations is ad- 
mittedly a useful work of reference. He was sometimes 
confused with Mr. H. G. Adams, though the two writers 
wrought in different fields. 

The announcement of An Introduction [to ?| and Com- 
mentary on Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” from the pen of 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, reminds one of the fascination which 
the poem has always had for the expounders and the 
commentators. Was not Robertson of Brighton the first 
to present us with an Analysis of the work? Was that 
not followed by a Key to it, constructed by Dr. Gatty ? 
And was not that, again, followed by a Companion to the 
poem, furnished by Mrs. E. R. Chapman? Lastly—one 
dare not say “finally”—there was the “study” which 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs made, and which he published some 
seven years ago under the title of Zennyson and “‘ In 
Memoriam.” One would not have thought that the work 
required all this wealth of explanation. 

I note that Messrs. Macmillan are about to add Little 
Dorrit to their edition, necessarily incomplete, of Dickens’s 
works. This edition is especially endeared to me by its 
handiness, and by the presence in it of the younger Charles 
Dickens’s biographical and bibliographical introductions, 
which I cannot but think suggested the introductions 
written by Mrs. Ritchie for her father’s books. In 1892 
Messrs. Macmillan reproduced Barnaby Rudge, The Christ- 
mas Books, Dombey and Son, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Pickwick, and the Sketches by Boz, 
all prefaced by the author’s son; and then, under the 
same auspices, came, in 1893, the American Notes, and, last 
year, The Old Curiosity Shop and Master Humphrey's Clock. 

Yet another anthology! This time it is to consist of 
naval verse and other rhythmic matter relating to the sea. 
It is to figure in the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” series, from 
which I deduce that it will not in any way clash with a 
little volume already existing in that series, Sea Music: 
Poems and Passages Descriptive of the Sea. This came out 
in 1887; and so did a handsome book called Sea Song and 
River Rhyme, which included a stirring new poem by Mr. 
Swinburne. In the following year came Songs of the 
Waves. I take it that the forthcoming collection will 
consist mainly of songs of ‘life on the ocean wave,” not 
devoting much space (if any) to the mere praise or de- 
scription of the sea. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett is quite distinguishing himself as a 
producer of prose fiction. He began by turning his play, 
“The Sign of the Cross,” into a romance; then, with the 
help of Mr. Robert Hichens, he “ novelized” another of 
his dramas, “The Daughters of Babylon.” Now he is 
announced as part author, with Mr. Elwyn Barron, of a 
story entitled Jn Old New York, which will be published 
soon, 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Gosse’s Life of Donne. 


Life and Letters of John Donne. For the First Time 
Revised and Collected by Edmund Gosse. 2 Vols. 
(Heinemann. 24s.) 


A ure of Donne was needed which should (as Mr. Gosse 
says) be more than a mere tinkering of Izaak Walton ; 
and we are thankful to Mr. Gosse for giving it us. It has 
become possible by the full collection we possess of 





JOHN DONNE. 
From a Drawing by G. Clint, A.R.A, 


Donne’s letters ; and already Dr. Jessopp had given us an 
excellent little study of him as a theologian. The present 
volumes, indeed, were originally planned in conjunction 
with Dr. Jessopp; but Dr. Jessopp’s distaste for Donne’s 
poetry made collaboration difficult, and ultimately he made 
over to Mr. Gosse the entire task and all his own materials. 
So Mr. Gosse tells us in his Preface; and the years of 
study which he has given to the making of these volumes 
have been worthily expended. The result is a book 
written with love and devotion, full of various literary and 
personal interest, and marked’ by unfailing appreciation. 
In particular, his wide range of literary sympathy pecu- 
liarly fits him to point out both the derivations and the 
originality of Donne, most learned yet independent of 
writers. 

A brilliant and unique figure is Donne. A Protestant 
Bishop, of stubborn Catholic stock; an amatory poet, full 
of mysticism and scholasticism ; a wit, a courtier, a man of 
the world; to the last shrinking from the ecclesiastical 
state with the reluctant avoidance of a Thomas a-Becket, 
yet ultimately the most famous of preachers and a volu- 
minous theological writer ; beginning with verse not doubt- 
fully licentious, and ending with a death of ascetic piety. 
He, like Chaucer and Milton, was among the illustrious 
London-born. His father was a Catholic, of doubly 
Catholic lineage ; and it was not till after his Oxford days 
and his mother’s death that Donne renounced his ancestral 
faith. For a time, as Mr. Gosse acutely reasons, he pro- 
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bably was indifferent to any fixed creed. But at Oxford 
he had doubtless imbibed his attraction towards mysticism. 
Mr. Gosse shows that the writings of the Spanish mystics 
were in the ascendant at the University. They had been 
introduced there by Luis Vives, tutor to Katharine of 
Arragon, and Professor of Humanities at Oxford. Francis 
Meres (well known to students of Shakespeare) had trans- 
lated Fray Luis de Granada. And it was the age of St. 


_ Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 


Yet Donne’s first poems were the reverse of what such 
influences might beget—they were satires, and among the 
very earliest of English satires, in the formal sense of the 
word. It was 1593, and he was then twenty; yet he was 
a satirist before Hall, and after the languid attempt of 
Lodge. Already he was himself, and utterly unlike the 
Spensers, Daniels, and the rest who furnished models for 
the young Shakespeare about this date. Mr. Gosse’s 
investigation as to the derivation of the satires therefore 
becomes of extreme interest. He shows that, probably 
owing to the authority exerted by the lectures of Casaubon 
at Geneva, Persius was the special model of the earlier 
English satirists. Moreover, it was Persius peculiarly 
understood. Crabbedness both of style and metre were 
supposed to be leading features of the old Roman poet, 
and therefore essential features of satire itself. It was 
accordingly of deliberate endeavour that Donne darkened 
his language and knotted his versification. The point is 
valuable, for these characters more or less clung to Donne 
ever afterwards. If you examine their extreme form in 
the satires, they depend on two things: violent ellipsis as 
regards sentence-structure; violent elision and wilful 
accentuation as regards metre. The unusual accentuation 
is sometimes found to be highly expressive, when you con- 
sider it; sometimes is purely wanton and defiant. The 
like traits disturb the reader, in less persistent measure, 
throughout Donne’s best work ; yet when he is not bent on 
being too clever, he can show verse as sinewily knit, as 
harmonious, or as melodious as anything in his great pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. Mr. Gosse has done good 
service in pointing out what (apart from temperament) is 
probably the source of this mannerism, and that it was 
deliberately introduced as a protest against “the rosy 
Elizabethan sweetness.” To this he soon added the use of 
imagery drawn from familiar, technical, or scholastic 
sources. The result is a style quite personal to himself, 
which his brilliant vogue at Court was powerless to alter. 
On the contrary, he became himself the leader of a school 
destined to overrun the whole field of seventeenth century 
poetry. 

Donne’s verse, as Mr. Gosse truly says, differs from 
most Elizabethan verse in being strongly personal. He 
anticipated the modern habit of making his poetry a record 
of his own feelings and experience. We have in it the 
express image of a lawless, curious, headstrong youth, 
trying all life, searching all knowledge, experimenting in 
all pleasure. He was a rake, if you can call a man a rake 
who is a master of law, a proficient in theology. He was a 
student, if you can call a man a student when he is a kind 
of strong and self-contained Sydney Carton who combined 
hard living and high thinking. You have the forcible 
turbulent mind in the strongly knit turbid verse, with its 
restless activity of fancy, its directness of feeling con- 
trasting with the strangeness of expression. But with all 
its intellectual brilliancy, Donne’s poetry was hard, until 
a legitimate love affair came to inform it with depth and 
height of feeling. 

Of course, he fell in love in a forbidden quarter; and yet 
more of course he pursued the affair to marriage through 
every obstacle. It was at once the making and marring 
of Donne. Morally and poetically it was the best thing 
which could have happened to him; but it was the ruin 
of his fortune. At this time the able and ambitious young 
lawyer was secretary to the Lord Keeper Egerton, with 
brilliant prospects and a host of debts. The lady with 
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whom he fell in love was Anne More, niece to Lady 
Egerton, and daughter of Sir George More of Losely,, 
Chancellor of the Garter and Lieutenant of the Tower. 
The affair was discovered and prohibited; but after a. 
period of separation the lovers contracted a clandestine 
marriage. Sir George More was furious. He threw 
Donne into prison; he procured his dismissal from the 
Lord Keeper’s service, and got a Special Commission 
appointed to examine the validity of the marriage. By 
tactful submission, and the intercession of ladies of high 
rank, who were taken with the young secretary, Sir George 
More was at last broughtround. Donne was set free from 
prison, and Sir George asked the Keeper to take him back 
as secretary; but Egerton, who had dismissed Donne very 
unwillingly, could not chop and change to suit a choleric 
father-in-law. He replied, with regret for what had been 
done, that it was not for “his place and credit to dis- 
charge and readmit servants at the request of passionate 
petitioners.” 

From this time Donne’s secular prospects were at an 
Only as an ecclesiastic could he get any advance- 
ment under James I.; 
yet he held out 
against the necessity 
as long as possible. 
When every resource 
had been tried, and 
hope exhausted, then 
alone did he take 
the irrevocable step 
which put an end to 
his lay ambitions, 
and led to the Dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s. 
But once the step 
was taken, he threw 
himself into his new 
duties with charac- 
teristic concentration. 
Thenceforth we have 
a new Donne. Not 
only does there arise 
Donne the _ great 
preacher, which might 
be a merely outward 
change. His life 
grows steadily more 
ascetic; his prose 
gives curious and 
brilliant testimony to 
his new preoccupa- 
tions; and, above 
all, his poetry (with 
Donne ever the sin- 
cere index of the soul) 
becomes surcharged 
with profound reli- 
giousness. The ser- 
mons and _ prose- 
writings of this later 
period are little read 
nowadays ; even Mr. 
Gosse finds their 
admixture of scholas- 
ticism intolerable, and 
that you must dis- 
encumber them from 
it to enjoy them. 
But minds which love 
THE MONUMENT TO DONNE IN st. PAUL’s intellectual subtlety 

CATHEDRAL. will find them a de- 

lightful exercise, and 
His mind retained 
On his death-bed, emaciated 


end. 





may even swallow the scholasticism. 
its power to the very last. 
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by wearing sickness, he wrote a poem as strong and 
characteristic as ever he wrote. Those closing days 
remind one of the mystics whom he loved, with a 
touch of fantastic personality which is his own, and not 
altogether pleasing. The story of his memorial in St. 
Paul’s is well known, but it will bear retelling. When 
he was asked, in his last illness, to sit for it, he consented, 
but on condition that it should be done in his own way. 
Old Walton tells what followed : 


Dr. Donne sent for a carver to make for him in wood the 
figure of an urn . . . and to bring with it a board of the 
just height of his body. These being got, then without 
delay a choice painter was got to be in readiness to draw 
his picture, which was taken as followeth. Several char- 
coal fires being first made in his large study, he brought 
with him into the place his winding-sheet in his hand, and 
having put off all his clothes, had this sheet put on him, 
and so tied with knots at his head and feet, and his hands 
so placed as dead bodies are usually fitted, to be shrouded 
and put into their coffin or grave. Upon this urn he then 
stood, with his eyes shut, and with so much of the sheet 
turned aside as might show his lean, pale, and deathlike 
face, which was purposely turned towards the east, from 
whence he expected the second coming of his and our 
Saviour Jesus. In this posture he was drawn at his just 
height ; and when the picture was fully finished, he caused 
it to be set by his bedside, where it continued and became 
his hourly object till his death. 


So Donne was Donne to the last. 

His poetry, long forgotten, has in our days again become 
an influence with poets and students, if not with general 
readers. In spite of the faults already noted, in spite of 
its perverse ingenuities, it has at its best a strength of ex- 
pression, a close-knit structure, a felicity of balance, a subtle 
perception of analogy, and a personal sincerity, which appeal 
irresistibly to strong minds. And now and again he breaks 
into a directness of powerfully-felt utterance which reminds 
one of the very greatest Elizabethans. How Shake- 
spearean is this opening of one little poem: 


So, go, break off this last lamenting kiss, 
Which sucks two souls, and vapours both away ; 
Turn, thou ghost, that way, and let me turn this, 
And let ourselves benight our happiest day. 


Once, in the Epithalamium on the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth with the Elector Palatine, he has an outburst of 
such fresh and open song as shows he might have been 
great in a more natural style than he adopted : 


Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ; 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners : 
Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave whispering dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 
The husband-cock looks out, and straight is sped, 
And meets his wife, who brings her feather-bed ; 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine ; 
This day, which might inflame thyself, old Valentine ! 


That is exquisite, and might have been written yesterday. 
One can well understand that Browning was attracted by 
so kindred a mind; though personally we do not see the 
resemblance in style which Mr. Gosse detects between the 
two. 

Mr. Gosse is to be thanked for a Life which should 
become classical. The copious correspondence which he 
prints would alone make the book invaluable: though we 
do not find Donne a very attractive or stimulating letter- 
writer. And the background is presented with such skill, 
events, writings, and comments are so artistically inter- 
woven, with so much charm of manner, as to make these 
two volumes fascinating reading. 











4 Novemter, 18¢9. 


A Primer on Compromise. 


The Map of Life. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Co. 10s. 6d.) 


We have not found a single page of Mr. Lecky’s book 
tedious ; once or twice our pace slackened a little in the 
chapter on Marriage, but Mr. Lecky’s style has so many 
alluring qualities that we never felt the slightest incli- 
nation to abandon the reading when thought gave out, 
or was trivial. Besides, no one knows better than the 
historian of the Eighteenth Century how to hold the mean 
between too much detail and too little, so that he compels 
and sustains attention with an easy-forcibleness quite 
apart from the subject-matter or the ideas. But style is 
not everything, and in a book of this kind the purely 
literary charm cannot be allowed to weigh with us in our 
final estimate of its value. Mr. Lecky’s style to-day is 
what it was thirty years ago—his first two books dealing 
with rationalism and morals were published respectively 
in 1865 and 1869—only mellower and not quite so robust. 
To some, writing becomes by practice a mechanical exer- 
cise, and long after mental senescence has set in the power 
of expression may remain intact; therefore we waive the 
question of style. 

The real worth of Zhe Map of Life lies in its giving us 
briefly—too briefly, we think—the Philosophy of Compro- 
mise as understood by Mr. Lecky. We would willingly 
have spared the moralisings on success, time, and happiness 
for a fuller treatment of this subject. Instead of being 
a treatise, it is a primer—a quite admirable primer, it is 
true, but our desire has been whetted for a more complete 
survey of the field. 

It is remarkable how early in life the historian of the 
eighteenth century attained his intellectual zenith. This 
book merely summarises the teaching which is scattered 
up and down the author’s other volumes ; what is new is the 
illustrative matter. We do not say this in depreciation ; 
but it is surely rather unusual that a mind of Mr. Lecky’s 
complexion, which considers each question of conduct or 
policy on its merits, should not, by the enforced mental 
activity which this habit necessitates, have strengthened 
with his years, and culminated late. Mr. Lecky shows 
himself in all his works so anxious to discover the truth, 
that he cannot fail to evoke sympathy even from those 
with whose ideals he has nothing in common. In this 
review we refer mainly to those parts of his book which 
have some bearing on compromise. 

Let us begin with a very difficult subject—war. It 
must be confessed that on this topic Mr. Lecky is not very 
satisfactory, although no one could be more alive than he 
to the horrors which accompany and follow international 
conflict : 

In modern times the danger lies less in the intrigues of 
statesmen than in deeply-seated international jealousies 
and antipathies, in sudden volcanic outbursts of popular 
passion. After 1,800 years’ profession of the creed of 
peace, Christendom is an armed camp. Never, or hardly 
ever, in times of peace had the mere preparations of war 
absorbed so large a proportion of its population and 
resources; and very seldom has so large an amount of its 
ability been mainly employed in inventing and in per- 
fecting instruments of destruction. Those who will look 
on the world without illusion will be compelled to admit 
that the chief guarantees for its peace are to be found 
much less in moral than in purely selfish motives. The 
financial embarrassments of the great nations, their pro- 
found distrust of one another, the vast cost of modern 
war, the gigantic commercial disasters it inevitably en- 
tails, the extreme uncertainty of its issue, the utter ruin 
that may follow defeat—these are the real influences that 
restrain the tiger passions and the avaricious cravings of 
mankind. 

Again, he writes: ‘‘War undertaken without necessity, 
or at least without serious justification, is according to all 
sound ethics the gravest of crimes.” Now these two 
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typical passages are sufficient for our purpose. Mr. Lecky, 
it will be observed, does not tell us when war is justifiable, 
and what are the principles of “all sound ethics’’ which 
show it to be ‘the gravest of crimes” if entered upon 
‘“‘ without necessity.” Is it not strange that an author who 
is the supreme authority on the century in which we went 
to war with France for the possession, as Mr. Seeley 
proves in Zhe Expansion of England, of the markets of the 
world should put us off in this way? He might have 


‘given us the results of his thinking on the question of 


arbitration and international law, or he might have investi- 
gated the relation between international and individual 
ethics. And, seeing that the relations between foreign 
policy and trade are admitted by all to be very close, are 
we not justified in asking Mr. Lecky to give us guidance ? 

Let us turn to Mr. Lecky’s treatment of purely domestic 
and economic questions. It is, of course, well known that 
the author of Democracy and Liberty is of the opinion that 
the tendency of modern legislation is to shift the responsi- 
bility from the individual to the State, to confiscate private 
property, to make light of contracts, to curtail seriously 
individual liberty, and, generally, to bring about the under- 
mining of all those institutions which are our pride and 
the earnest of our continuance as a great nation. And in 
this indictment he does not stand alone. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has told us that the triumph of collectivism means 
the return of a military despotism and the necessary with- 
drawal of all social rights. Other recent critics, like 
M. Gustave Le Bon and Mr. Mallock, take up the parable. 
While admitting that these writers are doing democratic 
nations good service in pointing out tendencies in national 
life which are clearly inimical to national well-being, we 
cannot help observing that it has yet to be proved that the 
vices of modern States can be directly or indirectly traced 
to the increased activity of restrictive legislation: and, 
further, how few realise the power of the minority to make 
its protests effective. An example will suffice: vaccination 
is now non-compulsory simply through the efforts made by 
a very small minority. 

Mr. Lecky repeats the hoary fallacy that sanitary science, 
in saving the weak, who will grow up and propagate, is 
not an unmixed good. Clearly the answer to this is 
that the same science which saves the weak from death 
will save others from a low vitality. 

The Land Act of 1880 is anathema to Mr. Lecky 
because it empowered the Land Commissioners to tear up 
a valid contract and substitute for it another less favour- 
able to the tenant. Suppose it could be proved that the 
tenants benefited out of all proportion to the loss incurred 
by the landlords, would not this be an application of the 
principle of compromise to which our author is committed ? 
Perhaps this is a case in which compromise under no 
circumstances is permissible. Well, then, we ask, Why? 
Mr. Lecky views with alarm the growing tendency of the 
State to interfere in the relations between employers and 
employés, although he admits that one of the gravest 
dangers threatening our political life is the multiplication 
of fortunes realised by shareholders and others, who have 
no practical control over or interest in those from whom 
their fortunes are derived. Are we to infer that Mr. 
Lecky would be favourable to any legislation which 
should attempt to increase the responsibilities of the 
rich ? 

On Temperance we read that ‘“‘not many men who have 
had any practical experience in the management of men 
would advocate a complete suppression of the drink trade, 
and still fewer would put it on the basis of complete free 
trade, altogether exempt from special legislative restric- 
tions.” This is very sane, as is also the advice that 
politicians must put on restrictions, provided that they 
are supported by a genuine public opinion. This is 
wise compromise, and we find ourselves in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Lecky in approving of compulsory educa- 
tion and in severely restricting child labour even against the 
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wishes of the parent. The theory that in the State taking 
upon itself the responsibility which rightly should rest on 
the parent it is doing more harm than good may be 
answered in the words of a well-known economist: ‘‘ We 
do not hesitate to apply compulsion whenever we are quite 
satisfied that a body of persons exists who can pronounce 
authoritatively as to what is good for humanity at large.” 
We believe that Mr. Lecky would readily subscribe to this 
principle. 

The business of politicians and of citizens is to make 
themselves acquainted with ‘‘ expert” evidence in some 
province of economics and to do their best to create 
opinion, and to promote, when the time is ripe for it, 
legislation, in the hope that the unconvinced minority will 
be brought to see that the majority was right. We continu- 
ally forget that the law sometimes acts as a schoolmaster 
leading us to morality. Mr. Lecky’s analysis of ‘ party” 
ethics, and the relation of the individual member to his 
party and to his constituency, must prove very instruc- 
tive to those who are just beginning to feel after these 
things. His opinions with respect to Maynooth College 
are well known. He concludes a most lucid exposition of 
the considerations which should weigh with statesmen 
in words which carry conviction : 


Slowly and very reluctantly governments in England 
have come to recognise the fact that the trend of Catholic 
opinion in Ireland is as clearly in the direction of denomi- 
nationalism as the trend of Nonconformist English opinion 
is in the direction of undenominationalism, and that it is 
impossible to carry on the education of a priest-ridden 
Catholic party on the same lines as a Protestant one. 
Primary education has become almost absolutely denomi- 
national, and, directly or indirectly, a crowd of endow- 
ments are given to exclusively Catholic institutions. On 
such grounds many who entertain the strongest antipathy 
to the priestly control of bigher education are prepared to 
advocate an increased endowment of some university or 
college which is distinctly sacerdotal, while strenuously 
upholding side by side with it the undenominational institu- 
tions which they believe to be incomparably better, and 
which are at present resorted to not only by all Protestants, 
but also by a not inconsiderable body of Irish Catholics. 


The fact is, we cannot help supporting institutions the 
aim of which may be wholly alien to all the principles 
which we hold very dear; accordingly, a wise people and 
a wise government will continually watch over the interests 
of the minority. We have not referred to Mr. Lecky’s 
teaching relative to the Church of England; but we might 
say that he is much opposed to the Ritualist practices, 
which if allowed to spread will, he thinks, alter its whole 
character, and bring about a speedy disestablishment. 

The last chapter in the book is a very beautiful essay 
on Christian stoicism : 


Vague notions, however, of a dim, twilight, shadowy 
world, where the ghosts of the dead lived a faint and 
joyless existence, and from whence they sometimes re- 
turned to haunt the living in their dreams, were widely 
spread through the popular imaginations, and it was as 
the extinction of all superstitious fears that the school of 
Lucretius and Pliny welcomed the belief that all things 
ended with death: ‘‘ Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors 
nihil.” Nor is it by any means certain that even in the 
school of Plato the thought of another life had a great and 
operative influence on minds and characters. Death was 
chi-fly represented as rest; as the close of a banquet; as 
the universal law of nature which befalls all living beings, 
though the immense majority encounter it at an earlier 
period than man. It was thought of simply as sleep— 
dreamless, undisturbed sleep—the final release from all the 
—— sufferings, anxieties, and labours and longings of 

- life. 


An admirable book, and its closing words are as kindly 
and placid as a windless autumn night. , 


4 November, 1899. 


Gentlemen of England. 


The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow. 
1810-1860. New edition. 2 vols. (John C. Nimmo. 12s.) 


Ar a time when English officers are to-day walking 
Piccadilly, careful of their cravats and nice about their 
boots, and to-morrow are being buried under the sopping 
grass of the Veldt, one returns to Captain Gronow’s pages 
with emotion. For this is the book of dandy heroes, and 
this is the book of elegance and blood. Captain Gronow 
was himself “ one of the prettiest dandy officers of proud 
Albion, and for years his miniature portrait was secretly 
carried about by a great princess who was madly in love 
with him. And sometimes when a fashionable beauty was 
passing he was observed carelessly opening the red morocco 
case in which he found again the souvenirs of his youth 
and his successes ; then he sighed and shut it again.” He 
was so given to sucking the top of his gold-headed cane 
that it was made a wager that he slept in this attitude. 
Yet Gronow was a soldier to the finger-tips. Not 
Brummel’s ties, not Alvanley’s wit, not Byron’s talk, not 
Catalina’s songs, not Wattier’s dinners could detain him 
from the wars. When Wellington was at Brussels in 
1815, and Gronow found himself left ingloriously in 
London with the 2nd Battalion of the Guards, his soul rose 
above parades and discipline. He begged a friend to 
intercede for him to Sir Thomas Picton, who was going to 
Brussels with his aides-de-camp. Picton said that the 
“lad” might come with him if he could obtain leave. 
Gronow had neither leave nor money for his outfit. He 
went to Cox and Greenwood, the military bankers, and 
borrowed £200. Then he took this inadequate sum to a 
gambling-house in St. James’s-square and won £600 
in an evening. Having purchased two superb horses at 
Tattersall’s and all his paraphernalia, he embarked for 
Ostend. Even now he had not obtained leave, but he 
calculated that he could see the great battle and return in 
time to mount guard at St. James’s. 

The party sailed from Ramsgate, and arrived at their 
destination the same evening. The great Picton at once 
began a flirtation with a pretty waiting-maid in the Ostend 
hotel. A day or two later they were all breakfasting at 
Brussels when Picton was summoned by the Duke of 
Wellington, who was in the park “ walking with Fitzroy 
Somerset and the Duke of Wellington.” A little later 
Gronow, whose position was entirely anomalous, was advised 
to look up his own regiment. He did so, and the officers 
received him with shouts of ‘‘ What the deuce brought you 
here? Why are you not with your battalion in London? 
Get off your horse, and explain how you came here!” 
But it was no time for snubbing a young man. The 
measured boom of artillery was heard, and the immortal 
British squares were forming. Napoleon’s white horse 
could be descried through field-glasses. The whole of the 
British infantry lay down when the French artillery began 
work—three hundred guns. Gronow, fresh from London 
and the gambling-table, saw it all. The scenes he 
describes are familiar; yet this man about town writes 
thrilling words : 

About 4 p.m. the enemy’s artillery in front of us ceased 
firing all of a sudden, and we saw large masses of cavalry 
advance. Not a man present who survived could have 
forgotten in after life the awful grandeur of that charge. 
You perceived at a distance what appeared to be an over- 
whelming, long, moving line, which, ever advancing, 
glittered like a stormy wave of the sea when it catches the 
sunlight. On came the mounted host until they got near 
enough, while the very earth seemed to vibrate beneath 
their thundering tramp. One might suppose that nothing 
could have resisted the shock of this terrible moving mass. 
They were the famous cuirassiers, almost all old soldiers, 
who had distinguished themselves on most of the battle- 
fields of Europe. In an almost incredibly short period 
they were within twenty yards of us, shouting Vive 
l’ Empereur ! 
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No need to tell how the British bayonets received that 
onset ; but in another part of his book Captain Gronow has 
a touch which startles the reader. He says: ‘I shall 
never forget the strange noise our bullets made against 
the breastplates of Kellermann’s and Milhaud’s cuirassiers. 
. . . [can only compare it with a somewhat homely simile, 
to the noise of a violent hailstorm beating upon panes of 
glass.” How the dandy officers shone and died that day! 
There was the Earl of March, afterwards Duke of Rich- 


mond, who had recovered from a lung wound just in time ° 


to be at Waterloo, whence he returned to marry the most 
beautiful girl of the day ; there was Colonel Colquitt, who 
picked up a live shell and flung it far; there was Chambers, 
who was killed by a bullet as he was in the act of receiving 
the sword of a French officer; there was Somerville Burges, 
who was a Guardsman at seventeen, and when his leg was 
amputated hopped on the other to the ambulance cart; 
there was Captain Percival of the 1st Guards, who had his 
jaws shot away; there was Captain Curzon, son of Lord 
Scarsdale, who died while Lord March was bringing him 
a surgeon ; there was Sir William Ponsonby, who headed 
= after charge, and then sank in a bog and was 
illed. 

The distance between Bond-street and a battlefield 
was frequently very short in those days. In the Peninsula, 
especially, the gaieties of the bivouacs adumbrated the 
gaieties of the West End. Even Wellington kept his pack 
of hounds and wore the colours of the Hatfield hunt. 
Dandies like the Hon. W. Dawson spread wondrous 
banquets in the midst of war’s alarms. Gronow gives us 
a pen picture of this most elegant warrior : 


He was surrounded by muleteers, with whom he was 
bargaining to provide carriage for innumerable hampers 
of wine, liqueurs, hams, potted meat, and other good 
things which he had brought from England. He was a 
particularly gentlemanly and amiable man, much beloved 
by the regiment; no one was so hospitable or lived so 
magnificently. His cooks were the best in the army, and 
he, besides, had a host of servants of all nations—Spaniards, 
French, Portuguese, Italians—who were employed in 
scouring the country for provisions. Lord Wellington 
once honoured him with his company; and, on entering 
the ensign’s tent, found him alone at table, with a dinner 
fit for a king, his plate and linen in good keeping. and his 
wines perfect. Lord Wellington was accompanied on this 
occasion by Sir Edward Pakenham and Colonel du Burgh, 
afterwards Lord Downes. It fell to my lot to partake of 
his princely hospitality, and dine with him at his quarters, 
a farmhouse in a village on the Bidassoa, and I never saw 
a better dinner put upon the table. 


The keen desire of these men of dress and wealth to see 
white-hot war is shown by a story Gronow tells of the 
10th Hussars. This regiment was officered exclusively by 
men belonging to the first families of Great Britain. At 
the battle of Orthes these officers implored their colonel 
(Quinton) to allow them to charge the French cavalry in 
hand to hand encounter. Quinton, who knew his 
business, refused. Whereupon all the officers of the 
regiment signed a round robin by which they bound 
themselves never again to speak to their colonel. It 
ended in a court of inquiry, in which the colonel was 
exonerated of blame, and the too ardent aristocrats 
were forced to exchange into other regiments. It is 
characteristic of those days that, after weltering through 
the blood of Spanish battlefields, the Guards, having 
entered France, were ‘‘all very anxious to taste the Bordeaux 
wines.” It was on the way to Bordeaux, at Bayonne, 
that the officers of the Grenadier Guards distinguished 
themselves by going into action holding umbrellas over 
their heads. Wellington, who saw the extraordinary 
spectacle, was highly incensed, and sent Arthur Hill at a 
gallop to say: ‘ Lord Wellington does not approve of the 
use of umbrellas during the enemy’s firing, and will not 
allow ‘the gentlemen’s sons’ [the name given by the 
army to the Grenadier Guards] to make themselves 
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ridiculous in the eyes of the army.” This incident 
lends much point to a remark that Wellington 
made long after, that he had always found his dandy 
officers the bravest of the brave. Yet a story follows 
which neatly distinguishes the luxury of the field from 
that of London. When the British forces were retiring 
from Burgos, Colonel Freemantle was sent by Lord 
Wellington to find quarters for himself and his staff. 
After galloping over miles of waste, the officers could find 
nothing but a peasant’s hut. A good fire was kindled, 
and Freemantle hurried back to announce his luck. On 
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his return he found that an officer had usurped the hut 
and was standing with his back to the fire, whistling 
in his contentment. He flatly refused to vacate his 
quarter for the Duke, or for Old Nick himself; but the 
threat of a court-martial brought him to his senses, and 
he surrendered the poor accommodation. When Free- 
mantle told this afterwards to Beau Brummedl, sitting at 
White’s Club, that worthy replied: ‘‘ Freemantle, if I had 
been in your place, I should have rung the bell and 
desired the servants to kick the fellow downstairs.” 
Yet Gronow, a dandy no less than a soldier, can 
write very sympathetically of Brummel; indeed, he 
loves to tell us about the beaux, the gamblers, the 
opera-dancers, the flaneurs, and eccentrics of bygone 
days. His book is as much a collection of bric-d-brac 
as a display of war trophies. But it is just the ever- 
recurring boom of cannon in the midst of gaiety, and 
the blend of luxury and extravagance with the finest 
qualities of the soldier that makes Gronow’s miscellany a 
veritable book. We could have tossed his pages into a 
spray of the lightest anecdote, of puns and repartees and 
cooking receipts and scandals and fashions of dress and 
equipage. Let our reproduction of one of the fine illustra- 
tions represent the best of Gronow’s peace pages. Our 
treatment of his book has been influenced by the 
events of the moment, and we seal it with an anecdote. 
Describing the march of the British army from Torras 
Vedras to the Bidassoa Gronow tells us how Frank 
Russell, ‘‘the pride of Woburn Abbey,” behaved in the 
battle of the Pyrenees. Of the noblest, birth, and of the 
finest courage, Russell surpassed his own colonel in leader- 
ship, and, with the colours of the 7th Fusiliers grasped in 
his hand, he mounted a wall and cheered the British on. 
Wellington saw him there, and next day, when Russell’s 
conduct was fully described to him, exclaimed: ‘Ah! 
there’s nothing like blood.” 








Books.—I. 


Children’s 


Areapy, although it is but the first week in November, 
and although the purpose of the children’s book is to 
serve as a Christmas present, our shelves are loaded with 
this class of literature. We makea first effort this week to 
cope with this mass, beginning with the volume which was 
selected from the autumn announcements by our Prize 
Competitors as that which promised most interest—Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s Red Book of Animal Stories (Longmans). 

This is Mr. Lang’s eleventh Christmas budget, to say 
nothing of his own fairy tales; and it is one of the best 
of an excellent series. Of the dedication—to Miss Sybil 
Corbet—we have spoken elsewhere, and also of the con- 
clusion of the preface. The stories themselves are, of 
course, the thing. We have but one complaint against 
them, and that is, that Mr. Lang’s own pen is not more 
evident. He contributes but one anecdote, which tells 
how one Pincher, of Scotland, believed that he saw the 
ghost of a dog he had vanquished. Pincher’s tail went 
but once between his legs, and he loved sacred music. 
The book is a most agreeable medley. Mr. Lang mis- 
names a classic when he speaks of ‘‘A Bad Boy’s Book of 
Beasts”; it is ‘‘ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” The 
Red Book of Animal Stories has many pictures, and costs 
six shillings. 

To the grown-up reader new translations of Hans 
Andersen are unpardonable. Only one version will he 
permit, and that is, of course, the one from which the 
matchless stories first came to him. For most people Mrs. 
Paull’s edition is the one. It is not perfect: the “ Metal 
Pig,” for example, is but a poor way of describing the 
Bronze Boar of Florence; and yet to anyone who was 
brought up on Mrs. Paull there is an almost offensive 
affectation about calling that good creature by any more 
dignified name. Again, ‘‘ Big Claus and Little Claus” is 
to the Paullian the only possible title of one of the best 
stories ever written : and ‘‘ Great Claus and Little Claus,” as 
Mrs. E. Lucas has it in her new edition of Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, just published (Dent. 5s.), sounds utterly 
wrong. None the less, for little readers who are coming 
to the Danish wizard for the first time this book is excellent. 
The best stories are here, and the type is large. 

Last Christmas a new illustrator made his appearance in 
the person of Mr. Percy J. Billinghurst, with an edition 
of Aisop’s Fables. This year the same artist gives us 
A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine (Lane. 6s.), and therein 
repeats his success. To have the two books is perhaps to 
know too much of Mr. Billinghurst’s limitations; but 
childrer are not troubled by these things. What a child 
likes is a book of pictures of animals, and that is what 
Mr. Billinghurst gives him. The donkey, perhaps, is 
a shade too prominent in the present work; but that is the 
fault of the fabulist, who without the ass would often 
have been utterly gravelled for matter. One of Mr. 
Billinghurst’s best pieces of work is on p. 165; one of his 
worst on p. 129, where he depicts a shadow that could not 
possibly have been thrown by the substance in question. 
But, as we have said, the nursery is careless of technique, 
and Mr. Billinghurst’s century of lions and monkeys, dogs 
and asses, rats and cats, should please it immensely. 

Mrs. Edith Farmiloe’s nursery book for 1899 comes into 
direct competition with Mr. Phil May’s Gutter Snipes, save 
that it is coloured. Rag, Zag, and Bobtail (Richards. 6s.) 
is the title, and the theme thereof is the life of the poor 
children of London. Mrs. Farmiloe could hardly have 
had ¢ subject better suited to her quaint impressionistic 
manner, and a very attractive little company of raga- 
muffins is the result. The ideal illustrator for children 
gives us more drama than we find here, but bright colour 
atones for much and there are many vivid patches in this 
book. Whether or not it was well for Miss Winifred 
Parnell, who writes accompanying verses, to drop into the 
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vernacular of the streets, it is for parents to decide. 
Personally we are a little doubtful. 

It is several years since Mr. Palmer Cox invented his 
Brownies, but their charm is still fresh and the knowledge 
that a new Brownie volume is ready will be received with 
enthusiasm. In Zhe Brownies Abroad (Unwin. 6s.) a 
variant upon Brownies Around the World is offered. We 
see them at Waterloo, at Killarney, on Vesuvius, at the 
Zoo, at Flodden Field, and at sea. To what extent the 
descriptive verses are read we do not know, but they strike 
the critic as being rather stodgy. The pictures are pro- 
bably the real attraction, and they remain as clever and 
spirited as ever. The pleasure of identifying Mr. Cox’s 
types never palls. 

Not since Mr. Linley Sambourne illustrated Water 
Babies have more winsome naked cherubs been seen than 
those in Fairies, Elves, and Flower Babies (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d.), by Miss Wallace-Dunlop. It is a book of charm- 
ing fancies exquisitely translated into line by an accom- 
plished pencil. A pleasant narrative has been written 
round the pictures by Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. Another in- 
teresting illustrated book is Pictures from Bird Land (Dent. 
5s. net), by M. and E. Detmold. M. and E. Detmold are 
the twin brothers, now aged fifteen, of whose artistic pre- 
cocity people have talked in studios for some years past, 
and certainly their draughtmanship and sense of colour 
are very extraordinary. The brothers seem to be equally 
gifted. In this volume they present some two dozen birds, 
familiar and unfamiliar, decoratively rather than realisti- 
cally treated. The colouring is both sombre and rich, and 
is very restful and satisfying. If children appreciate it 
less than their parents do, no one need mind. Another new 
picture-book with some novelty is Zhe Sculptor Caught 
Napping (Dent. 2s. 6d.), a collection of nursery rhymes 
illustrated in silhouette and in inverted silhouette, or white 
on black, by Jane E. Cook. There is a freshness about 
this method, although it is partially a return to an old 
one, that should commend it to children. 


Other New Books. 


Tue Criss or Norman-NERvDA. 
Epirep By May Norman-NErupa. 


This book is the fitting epitaph—for the most part 
written by himself—of a hardy climber who, it will be 
remembered, met his death last autumn in the full vigour 
of early manhood, on a mountain he may be said to 
have made his own. Mr. Norman-Neruda was fortunate 
in having a wife who shared all his enthusiasm and a 
large part of his achievements. She was with him on 
his last fatal climb, and in the first chapter of her 
book gives a pathetic account of the accident which 
closed his career. The other chapters are from her hus- 
band’s hand, and deal with some of his most notable 
ascents—chiefly in the Dolomites—and with such general 
matters as ‘‘The Alps out of Season,” ‘“ Mountaineering 
without Guides,” and ‘The Technical Difficulties of 
Rock-Climbing.” Much of the book has already appeared 
in print—in the Alpine Journal and elsewhere; the rest 
has been taken from “ journals and note-books without 
any pretence at literary form.” No doubt Mr. Neruda— 
as he himself says—was “far more at home with the 
wielding of an ice-axe than with the use of the pen,” and 
yet his more technical chapters will supply valuable 
material for some future history of mountaineering, while 
the less technical passages are at times vivid and enthral- 
ling. There is an account, for instance, of a night adven- 
ture with Mrs. Neruda on the Cimon della Pala that almost 
recalls another hand. What Travels Robert Louis 
Stevenson might have given us if only the Cevennes had 
inspired him to try ice and snow. Besides being a daunt- 
less climber, Mr. Neruda had a keen esthetic sense, and 
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seems seldom to have come down from his mountains 
without a goodly store of notes on sun and cloud and 
other atmospheric effects. 

With one exception, the illustrations are poor. And the 
exception, far from excusing the others, does but condemn 
them, for it is drawn from a similar source, and owes its 
superiority entirely to a superior process. If one half of 
the whole had been sacrificed, and the other half treated 
like Signor Vittorio Sella’s Antelao, the book, dealing as it 
does with a comparatively unfamiliar district, would have 
been even more acceptable. There are misprints not a 
few in this otherwise well-printed book, including the 
persistent spelling of ‘‘ Oesterreich ’—except in the Intro- 
duction—with an initial C. 


SoLpIERS OF THE QUEEN. By Horack WynpHam. 


We found much excellence in Mr. Wyndham’s book 
The Queen’s Service. In this volume we have the same 
sort of information about the British soldier’s life, conveyed 
in a more dramatic form. In a series of sketches we are 
introduced to the Recruiting Department, the Barracks, 
the Canteen, the Sergeants’ Ball, Kit Inspection, the Draft 
for India, and many other features of Tommy Atkins’s 
varied lot. We have a spirited account of the réveille and 
the hasty and exiguous ablutions which follow under the 
eye of the drill-sergeant : 


Time presses, and consequently toilets have to be 
hurriedly performed. The man who objects to making 
use of the same muddy liquid that has done duty for less 
than three others is deemed unduly fastidious. 

‘** Now then,” sharply exclaims an impatient warrior to 
a recruit who is endeavouring to procure a fresh supply of 
water, ‘‘don’t make a meal of it—this ain’t vo perishin’ 
swimmin’-bath, you know. Just buck up, and let some- 
one else have a go at the basin if it ain’t good enough for 
you! 

Thus adjured, the bowl is quickly surrendered to a less 
critically-minded comrade. Plunging his head into the 
strange composition before him, the new arrival quickly 
withdraws it, and then hastily rushes back to his barrack- 
room. 


Then comes the parade before breakfast. The drill- 
corporal is desirous to ‘‘shake the beggars up,” and this 
is how he does it : 


** Now then, Number Seven,”’ he continues, ‘‘ we’ll make 
another start—that is, if you’ve quite finished feelin’ if 
your back hair happens to be on straight this morning. 
It’s you I’m talking to—third man from the left of the 
front rank. I haven’t the pleasure of knowin’ your name, 
but I expect to be writin’ it down for an hour’s extra duty, 
pretty soon. Now then—look to your front—squad, 
*tchun ! left, dress! Turn your eyes to the left—without 
squinting like Chinese dummies—if you can. Stand up in 
the ranks, too, like soldiers; not like a measley row of 
lop-sided, spindle-shanked, Cockney shop-boys! Stick 
your chests out, and put your stummicks somewhere out 
of sight altogether. There’s ’arf of you with figures like 
bags of potatoes. Sttike me crimson if I ever saw such a 
mob! Hi! you in the centre—the ginger-headed man, I 
mean—don’t grin like that—this ain’t no perishin’ beauty 
competition—not by no manner of means.” 


This is the roughest side of the life of a well-behaved 
private in barracks. Mr. Wyndham’s pages are full of 
pleasant things and amusing stories. He tells, for in- 
stance, how a certain army chaplain liked to see his soldier 
congregation behave with as much military precision in 
church as on parade. He was not satisfied with the way 
the choir turned to the east at the beginning of the Creed, 
so he went to the sergeant-major for advice. The sergeant- 
major said he would assist him, and accompanied him to 
the chapel, where a choir practice was being conducted. 
Here he surveyed the choir with a professional eye, and 
harangued them as follows: “ Choir—’shon! When the 
reverend gent starts on ‘Hi believe’—stand steady! 
Remember, these words is merely a caution. When he 
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gets on to ‘ Gord-the-Father,’ however, I want to see you 
draw back the toe of the right foot, place it against the 
’ollow of the left ’eel, and turn smartly round in the 
required direction. Now then—one, two, three—Steady !” 
An admirable little book for soldiers, ex-soldiers, and 
would-be soldiers. (Sands & Co.) 


A Spricep Yarn. By Grorce Cupp.es. 


This is a book of the sea—call it novel, narrative, or 
sketch. Mr. Cupples’s story Zhe Green Hand was an 
admirable sea-yarn, and in these ‘Strands from the 
Life Cable of Bill Bullen,” to quote the sub-title, we have 
some delightful writing. Bill has returned from his last 
voyage, and is yarning to his friends. He tells how the 
old frigate came tumbling home, and how he took his 
farewell of the sea: 


When we were paid off at Spithead, an’ I’d got my 
traps ashore at Piymouth-point, I turns in to snooze out 
the three watches for once; but three shipmates hauled me 
out at eight bells of the middle watch, to drink success to 
the cruise on shore. So the first thing uext day, I hired a 
donkey, and went over to the Reach, in sight of Spithead 
and the sea, just to give the old brine-tub a parting hail. 
The spring-tide was coming in full, and a seventy-four and 
a frigate standing out under all sail, an’ everything looked 
so brisk and fresh in the offing, while the beach behind and 
the town was so dirty-like and smoky, that a sort of terror 
came over m+ at the idee of being wiled out once more. 
So I gave a long look at the craft and the sea-line, an’, 
thinks I, it doesn’t signify, old salt-and-blue, here I am 
out of your law; mother ’arth shall have my bones yet, an’ 
not need a shot to sink them. It’s my last sight of blue 
water; I’ll never more hear the ripple alongside in the 
hammock, nor hand canvas on a yard. I own it seemed 
melancholy-like, as if I’d remembered every messmate and 
shipmate I ever sailed with. The tide had almost floated 
the beast off ground as he stood, and, when we wore round 
to make the port again, I could ha’ fancied the sea was 
comiug after me, hand-over-hand, it broke with such a 
splash under the creature’s coucter. There it was, too, 
looking through the end of every street in the town, like 
some great eye watching you; an’ I didn’t feel easy in my 
mind till the coach I got aboard of dropped it under the 
hills, and we bearing right away into the green land. 


That is good. And right well does little Bill draw the 
old man’s portrait : 


I never knew a man who loved the sea from the bottom 
of his heart, with all its hardships and stirring perils, as 
he did; the whole story about his being wearied and long- 
ing for the land was, I fancy, a sudden whim he took into 
his head after a three years’ cruise. In a few months he 
got restless, knocked off his little jobs, and, between his 
long spells at the pipe, the only thing which seemed to give 
him any satisfaction was telling stories about the sea to 
everyone whom he could get hold of, doing anything which 
could remiand him of it, or reading books of old voyages. 
He and I built a whole fleet of ships of every rig, from a 
frigate to a cutter, over at the carpenter's; which we 
floated on the pond when we had cleared it of ducks; and 
in six months’ time I knew every rope, sail, and evolution, 
almost as well as I do now, and could box the compass like 
a pilot’s boy. 

The book is capitally illustrated by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
and it is one to keep as well as to read. (Gibbings & 


Co. 5s.) 


Tue Srece or Troy. By ©. H. A. Wacer, Pa.D. 


This is a study in the roman of Troy which the Middle 
Ages based, not upon Homer, but upon the late Latin 
writers, Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. The par- 
ticular text edited by Prof. Wager is that of a fourteenth 
century version of no great merit. It has, moreover, 
been previously printed, and the MS. here used is not the 
best of the three in existence. But it gives Prof. Wager 
opportunity for a careful and useful summary of the cycle 
as a whole, and the importanee in it of the Roman de Troie 
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of Benoit de Sainte-More. The subject is not negligible 
by students of English literature, because from Benoit and 
the rest are derived, in part directly, in part through the 
medium of Boccaccio’s Filostrato, both the Troilus and 
Cryseyde of Chaucer, and the Troilus and Cressida of 
Shakespeare. (Macmillan. ) 


Fiction. 


Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson. 
(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 


In a somewhat ornamental and self-conscious dedication 
Mr. Dawson says this book “is the best thing I have 
made.” Itis. It is avery good book. We regard it as 
that one book which, as someone said, every man has it 
in him to write. We do not mean that Mr. Dawson will 
not write another book as good or better. But this is his 
book. He calls it a biography; no doubt much of it is 
autobiography. The life of Daniel Whyte as an apprentice 
on the sailing-ship Glenrae, and many of his subsequent 
adventures in Australia, must surely have been ex- 
perienced by Mr. Dawson in person. Despite literary 
affectations, he can write : 

He learned how fine a thing it was to pace at midnight 
the poop of a four-masted ship under full sail, flying before 
a steady gale on her quarter, her lee rail no more than 
a foot above the foam, her water-ways runving, her back- 
stays singing a fierce chant, and her sheets so near to 
sundering that they could hold no moisture in their many- 
plaited white strands. Wheel full and bye, and weather 
leeches throbbing strongly, like the little muscles in a 
wrestler’s loins; every otherinch of the sail’s acres strained 
to the immovable hither side of bursting point. 

A faint panting shudder thrills the ship, ten ton 
of green water roars over her weather-bow and races aft 
and leeward, fighting past scupper-holes; the man at the 
wheel, teeth on lip, gains half a spoke more in his mastery 
of the grinding rudder. ‘‘Steadee, asshe goes!” murmurs 
the second mate beside him; and the great ship’s smooth 
stride goes on as before, like a horse taking fallen trees 
in his gallop. 

The latter part of the book, dealing with Daniel’s senti- 
mental experiences, is the least satisfactory, though his 
first wife—the amiable, silly, superstitious little Margy— 
is drawn with direct and convincing skill. It is Mrs. 
Denton, the femme de trente ans, the guardian angel, the 
sister of mercy, the marvel of insight, delicacy, and love, 
in whom we cannot believe; she is exquisite but 
incredible, and at bottom she is merely a very old conven- 
tion highly elaborated. 

But, on the whole, Daniel Whyte is a work of which 
Mr. Dawson, always strenuous and eager, may be 
proud. We have referred to his literary affectations, 
and they must not be passed over in silence. Why 
does he in various ways imitate Mr. Kipling? In 
verse headings to chapters, for example? His verses are 
the merest echo, and not in the least illuminative to the 
story. Mr. Kipling is frequently in the mind of Mr. 
Dawson, to the great discomfort of the reader. Passages 
like the following are an irritation : 


Now a man does not voluntarily expose himself, nor to 
his dearest comrade, bis mistress, or his wife. Wherefore, 
when circumstances and a man’s state of mind do so 
combine as to strip him, it is not good that his nakedness 
should be made public. But its out-working, the upshot 
of it, in this case belongs to the story of Daniel Whyte. 
That is why it is shown in this place. 


Lastly, Mr. Dawson is addicted to annoying eccentricities 
of phrase: among these are ‘“‘adown,” “wot of,” ‘on 
a day,” “because that,” ‘put a period upon” (for “ put 
an end to”). He writes at the conclusion of his novel 
the word “Selah.” It is time that Mr. Dawson put away 
childish things, especially as he is, with emphasis, a man. 
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A Lost Lady of Old Years. By John Buchan. 
(John Lane.) 


We must say at once that this book has many merits. 
Mr. Buchan writes with a keen appreciation of the value 
of words; he has a style which is vigorous and in- 
vigorating, if a thought too imitative of a greater romancist ; 
and a descriptive power which casts around us the atmo- 
sphere—or what we suppose was the atmosphere—of 
Scotland during the ’45 Rebellion. But it is the business 
of the story-writer to tell a story; and here Mr. Buchan 
breaks down. His plot, when it is not vague, is inade- 
quate. It is not enough that Mr. Francis Birkenshaw 
should ride perilously through the Highlands, tumble 


down precipices, talk on matters of high politics with Lord- 


Lovat, and stand beside that shifty nobleman on Tower 
Hill; we must know why he did all this, and sympathise 
with his motive. He does it for the sake of Mrs. Murray, 
the beautiful wife of Secretary Murray, concerning whose 
reputation tongues wagged not without reason. Now, 
until the book is nearing its end we get only a glimpse 
or two of the lady, and—it is entirely the fault of the 
author—we do not care two straws about Mrs. Murray. 
We only wonder at her amazing folly in sending on a 
delicate and important political mission a young stranger 
whom she had caught in a mean act and slashed across 
the face with her riding-whip. Resting on so feeble a 
foundation, the story is naturally ill-built and ill-balanced. 
But a story, unlike an egg, may be good in parts. Mr. 
Buchan gives a quite unforgettable sketch of the rush 
and turmoil in the narrow streets and the taverns of 
Edinburgh during the Jacobite rising, and his portrait of 
Lord Lovat, the vain, shifty, clever, treacherous old noble- 
man who yet made so good an end on the scaffold, is 
excellent. On the evening before his execution Francis 
Birkenshaw finds him carousing with his kin in a chamber 
of the Tower, ‘‘ making as merry as if it were an ale-house 
in Inverness.” 


Then he fell into a long strain of moralising after his 
fashion, but the near approach of death gave a flavour to 
his words which exalted them almost to wisdom. ‘See, 
Mr. Birkenshaw,” he said simply, ‘‘ ye are a young man 
and may take a word of counsel. I have, maybe, made a 
hash of my life, for I was ower wild and headstrong, and 
maybe ower given to the sins of the flesh. But after all I 
have had my sport out o’ life. I have had my fingers in 
every pie that’s been making, and, faith, I have created 
some sort of a steer in the world. And that would ever be 
my counsel to young blood— to gang forrit, set the world 
in a bleeze if ye can, and if ye get your hair singit as I’ve 
got mine, ye need never care for the sake of the graund 
spectacle.” 

He took out his watch and considered. ‘‘ Twelve hours 
more in this middenstead of a world,” he said, speaking loud 
toall. ‘* Now mind ye, Shamus Fraser,’’ and he turned 
to one of his friends, ‘‘ Ye hear the last injunction of your 
chief. Ye will have my body buried in the Kirk of Kirk - 
hill, for there lie all the generations of Lovat, and I’ve put 
a note in my will by which I leave bountith to all the 
pipers frae John o’ Groats to Edinburgh to play before my 
body. Lord, it will be a braw music, and I wish I could 
be there to hear it. But it’s like that the Government will 
not allow it,” he said sadly. 


Finally, we would counsel Mr. Buchan, when he is plan- 
ning out his next novel, to give more pains to the planning 
and setting of his underlying motives. This is not perhaps 
the most difficult part of the story-teller’s task ; but it is a 
necessary one. It is a pity to build a fair structure on an 
insecure foundation. 

We speak of Mr. Buchan’s next novel; but we hope 
that he will be in no haste to produce it. Mr. Buchan (it 
is written in Who's Who) was born in 1875. He has 
written history, poetry, criticism, and fiction. Yet a 
young author must assimilate life as well as portray it. 
It would be a good rule for young writers not to produce 
a creative work oftener than once in three years. 
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Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Active SERVICE. By Sreruen Crane. 


This is a novel with the Turco-Greek war for its pivot. 
Mr. Crane has already dealt with that campaign, which he 
witnessed as a special correspondent, in his fine -story 
‘* Death and the Child.” He has here more room to work 
in. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


_ Tue Sprznpm Porsenna. By Mrs. Huen Fraser. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser has travelled much, and her pen turns 
from books of travel to travel-fiction with ease. Here we 
are in Rome among Italian and English characters. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By A. E. W. Mason. 


A new story by the author of Miranda of the Falcony, 
in Arrowsmith’s Bristol Inbrary, which began with Called 
Back. It opens at the south end of Burleigh-street, Strand, 
on July 15, 1758. Thereafter is mystery and romance, such 
as Mr. Mason knows well how to compound. (Arrow- 
smith. 1s.) 


Some EXpERIENCES OF AN 
Iriso R.M. 


These stories, by the joint authors of that clever story, 
The Silver Fox, are racy and well-written pictures of Irish 
life as seen by a resident magistrate. Sport and horse- 
dealing receive their full share of attention. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 6s.) 


THe WATCHERS. 


By E. (&. Somervit1e 
AND Martin Ross. 


CatLeD Back tro Tsar-Lanp. By Frep WuHaisHaw. 


Tsar-land, of course, is Russia, a country which Mr. 
Whishaw explores often in his fiction. ‘I was, I 
remember, playing in a cricket match at Lord’s when the 
telegram arrived—the telegram which came near trans- 
forming my existence, and which was, indeed, the raison 
@étre of the narative now about to be made public.” 
This narrative is the usual thing—politics, strategy, plot, 
counter-plot, and Borofsky. (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Sworp anp ASSEGAI. By Anna Howarrn. 


In the preface, dated Cape Colony, August, 1899, we 
are told that almost every incident in this book is true, 
down to the smallest details. The title, perhaps, gives 
too sanguinary a notion of the work, which is descriptive 
of Cape life in peace as well as in unrest. Jan: an 
Afrikander, by the same author, will be remembered. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


A Man Aprirt. 


The rough-and-ready, unvarnished, straightforward, 
narrative of a rover about the world, living from hand to 
mouth, getting down on his luck, running strange risks, 
meeting picturesque wastrels. ‘‘ They talk of the cloven 
hoof of wickedness, but I tell you it is as nothing compared 
with the iron heel of organised charity.” (Greening. 6s.) 


By Barr Kennepy. 


Tue Don AND THE 


UNDERGRADUATE. By W. E. W. Cottiys. 


_ A pleasant love-story, flavoured with the usual Oxford 
ingredients, (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Cuarminc Miss Kyrte. By Mina SAnpDEMAN,. 


Miss Kyrle and her widow mother are both young, and 
they advise each other about their love affairs. 


How 
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typical of a vast class of novels is a passage like this: ‘I 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of myself, but the imp of 
mischief was at my heels, prodding me on to play you a 
trick, dear Lady Kyrle! I came up softly behind you on 
the grass—I confess it was exceedingly ‘low form.’ The 
worthy Straker told me I should find you in the grounds, 
and I was shrewd enough to guess the direction in which 
you had wended your steps. 1 am aware of your partiality 
to the setting sun.” Thus spake man to woman never. 
And yet this is a readable society novel. (John Long. 6s.) 


A Passine Fancy. By Mrs. Lovetr CamEron. 


Another widow heroine. ‘The love of power is the 
rock upon which hundreds of women make shipwreck of 
their lives.” Two such shipwrecks are accounted for in 
this story, which deals with an antagonism between a 
widow and a young girl in the contest for a man’s love. 
Our sympathies are with the widow. A distinctly readable 
story. (John Long. 6s.) 


Bryonp TuHeEsE Dreams. By G. Beresrorp FirzGERALp. 


A third widow! Old Weller’s advice to Sam is thrown 
away on novelists this week. The Baroness Steinitz is the 
rather indigent widow of a millionaire, whose will had 
proved disappointing. The Baroness is only twenty-six, 
and handsome. Her fortunes and those of her daughter 
Sara make the story, which contains some smartly-drawn 
pictures of village society. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


An OnscurE APOSTLE. By Mme. OrZEszko. 


A translation, by C. 8. de Soissons, of a novel by the 
Polish Georges Sand. ‘“ Eliza Orzeszko,” said Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, ‘still holds the sceptre as a novelist.” This 
story, which has the passionate seriousness and length 
common to Polish fiction, deals with Polish Jewry. (Green- 
ing. 6s.) 


THe WHITE QUEEN. By Russett GARNIER. 


Another story of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
hero of When Knighthood was in Flower. The tale opens 
in 1514, and the White Queen is Mary Tudor. (Harper. 6s.) 


Roxane. By Louis Creswicke. 


A busy romance of East and West. ‘‘Seatoun hurried 
off, hired a caique, and was rowed alongside the Sea Star 
in time to find Geoffrey Wykeham in the act of returning 
from his dinner at the Embassy.”’ Politics and love blend 
in the book, which has the saddest of endings. (Cassell. 6s.) 


By Awan Sr. Aubyn. 


Mr. St. Aubyn’s fourteenth novel deals with family 
troubles and mysteries, through which we see Mrs Dunbar 
and her lovely daughter rise from poverty to affluence. 
The Zimes’ Agony Column sets things ia motion, and the 
reader’s interest is held. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Mr. Boyton. By W. D. Hayes. 


Mr. Boyton agonises the world by making a corner in 
pork. His pig-fortresses in Chicago are stormed by the 
people, who fall when they touch the walls, every inch of 
which is a death-dealing electric battery. With his 
profits Mr. Boyton buys Poland, and fights the armies of 
Germany with electric volts. Some people like this sort of 
thing. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Mrs. DunsBAr’s SEcRET. 


Tuer Gotpen Day. By Witw1aM Kirsy. 


A very long romance of Canada at the time of the 
decline of French power and the capture of Quebec by the 
English. The author has spared no pains, and his local 
colour and historical detail are good. (Jarrold. 6s.) 
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Ivan ‘Turgenev. 
An Enquiry. 


I. 


Tux approaching completion of an English version, in 
fifteen volumes, of the ‘‘ Works” of Ivan Turgenev, 
translated by Mrs. Constance Garnett, introduced by 
Mr. Edward Garnett, and published by Mr. William 
Heinemann, deserves more than that passing and per- 
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IVAN TURGENEV. 


functory notice which is usually accorded to such 
achievements. The decade now drawing to a close has 
been rather remarkable for newly translated and worthily 
produced editions of great foreign novelists. We have had 
Dumas, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Bjérnson, and d’Annunzio. 
And we have had Turgenev. But the case of the author 
of Virgin Soil differs from the rest. Dumas, Balzac, 
Hugo—these are names which have a very definite 
meaning to the public. Bjirnson, too, is renowned among 
us, and already the youthful d’Annunzio has raised a 
general curiosity. Translations of any of these men could 
be sure in advance of at least a moderate acceptance ; in 
some instances the acceptance has amounted to enthusiasm. 
The late Sergius Stepniak, in his introduction to the 
English translation of Smoke (1894), said that Turgenev, 
“during the last fifteen years of his life, won for himself 
the reading public, first in France, then in Germany and 
America, and finally in England.” The statement is 
certainly not correct as regards England and America, 
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and it is only true in a very limited sense of France 
and Germany. Except in Russia, Turgenev has not even 
to-day captured the ‘‘ reading public.” He has every- 
where captured the men of letters; but these constitute 
only a fraction of ‘‘the reading public.” Men of letters 
who happen to have genius do not write for men of letters. 
They write, as Wagner was proud to say he composed, 
for the ordinary person. From the Russian magazines 
Turgenev used to receive £24 a “leaf” for serial rights. 
Stevenson never got as much, and Mr. Kipling has 
not greatly surpassed the figure. When genius com- 
mands such a price, it is fame; it is to “capture the 
reading public.” Compare this vogue with the condition 
of affairs in England, and in France, the ultimate home 
of Turgenev’s adoption, It is extremely improbable that 
any of his novels has reached a sale of ten thousand 
copies even in France. As for England, I do not hesitate 
to say that half-a-dozen years ago Turgenev was barely a 
name to our “reading public.” It was Tolstoi who had 
made the capture. The more honour, and a very special 
esteem, therefore, to Mrs. Garnett and her colleagues in 
this undertaking of an approximately complete Turgenev 
in English. They have worthily laboured, they have 
courageously accepted risks, with a single eye to the cause 
of art. And, whatever the immediate result, they are to 
be vehemently congratulated upon their work. The format 
is admirable ; considering the price, it is wonderful. Mr. 
Garnett’s introductory essays contain much subtle and just 
appreciation. A complete ignorance of the Russian language 
prevents me from measuring the excellence of the transla- 
tion. But decidedly it has the air of being faithful; it is 
good English, and quite apart and aloof from the ruck 
of translations. Stepniak, who should be an authority, 
said it was “as near an approach to the elegance and 
poetry of the original” as any he had encountered. 
Certainly, the same scholarship and the same enormous 
pains have not before been brought to an English render- 
ing of Turgenev. It would be unfair to match it with 
the French translation, in fourteen volumes, published by 
Hetzel, Charpentier, and Hachette. The most eminent 
of his contemporaries were glad to help Turgenev in that 
translation; parts of it he did with his own hand, and 
every volume had the incomparable advantage of his 
minute revision. No other novelist was ever translated 
with such literary pomp. But, circumstance for circum- 
stance, our English edition will hold its own. We have 
the right to boast of it. Possibly, as volume of it 
succeeded volume, with but scant expression of gratitude 
from either Press or public, those who had it in hand may 
have been a little discouraged and set back. They may 
have imagined that their efforts were thankless; in part 
wasted. Not so. What they have done they have done; 
and it was always good in the sight of the few whose 
unspoken applause is above the sound of trumpets. 


II. 


Any attempt to examine the relations between Turgenev 
and his Western publics must suffer at its very inception 
by the fact that in neither French nor English is there a 
proper biography of the man; a full account of his life, 
his opinions, and his methods. The Vicomte E. M. de 
Vogiié’s essay prefixed to the uvres Derniéres is masterly, 
but it is only an essay. Renan’s funeral oration, included 
in the same volume, is a majestic and lovely tribute, but 
it is only a discourse. For the rest, there are Deline’s 
Tourgueneff Inconnu, fragmentary and mediocre; Pav- 
lonsky’s Souvenirs sur Tourgueneff, said to be very unre- 
liable; the volume of letters, useful as far as it goes, 
edited by Halperine-Kaminsky under the title Zourguéneff 
and his 'rench Circle ; and critical studies by Paul Bourget 
and Ernest Dupuy. Strangely enough, Turgenev’s own 
Souvenirs Littéraires are not obtainable in French. At 
some future date Mrs. Garnett might well crown her work 
by adding to it a translation of these Souvenirs. Such 
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extracts therefrom as may be found here and there are of 
the highest interest and value. 

The most important event in Turgenev’s career was, of 
course, his self-exile from Russia. He was born in 1818. 
Russia is a place of sorrow for artists and thinkers to-day ; 
it was more sorrowful then. You will get many glimpses 
of it in A Sportsman’s Sketches, First Love, and other tales. 
If his mother had been sympathetic, it is conceivable that 
he might have stayed at home. But Turgenev’s mother is 
already notorious. The Vicomte de Vogiié points out that 
in Turgenev’s novels all the mothers are either wicked or 
grotesque. We learn from the Journal of Mme. Turgenev’s 
adopted daughter that when Ivan took home his first book 
—FParacha (1841)—“ the tiny blue-covered volume lay 
about mamma’s room ; it was never mentioned.” A little 
incident touching this adopted daughter shows at once 
what manner of woman Mme. Turgenev was, and what 
the times were. The girl had fallen ill, and a serf- 
physician was ordered to attend her. ‘‘ Remember,” said 
the terrible mistress, “if you don’t cure her—Siberia.” 
Then there was the mighty censor, whose antics, performed 
apparently out of pure love of the ridiculous, are almost 
incredible. Turgenev wrote: ‘The young girl was a 
flower.” In the interests of law and order, the censor 
altered this to: ‘‘The young lady resembled a splendid 
rose.” One can sympathise with an author’s desire to put 
a thousand miles between himself and the mere physical 
presence of that official, But indeed authors have never 
been recognised of the powers in Russia. Turgenev told 
Edmond de Goncourt that at a dinner given by Count 
Orloff to celebrate the emancipation of the serfs, he was 
placed forty-seventh, after the despised priest. To catch 
the full beauty of this anecdote it is necessary to remember 
that Turgenev was then of European renown ; that he was 
an intimate friend of the host, and that his books had 
helped to bring about the emancipation. It was from such 
a land that Turgenev fled. He explains the flight thus : 


For myself, I can say that I felt very keenly the dis- 
advantages of this wrenching-away from my native soil, 
of this violent rupture of all the bonds which held me to 
the land of my youth; but there was nothing else to be 
done. That existence, that environment, and in particular 
that sphere to which I belonged—the sphere of country 
landowners and of serfdom—offered me no inducement to 
stay. On the contrary, nearly everything I saw around 
me awoke in me a feeling of disquiet, of revolt—to be 
frank, of disgust. I po not hesitate long. Either I 
must wholly submit, and follow the common groove, the 
beaten path, or I must deracinate myself at a single stroke, 
and get away from everyone and everything, even at the 
risk of losing many things dear to my heart. I chose the 
latter course. I plunged head first into the ‘‘ German 
Ocean”; it purified and regenerated me; and when at 
length I emerged from its waters, I found myself an 
Occidental, and an Occidental I have always remained. 


(‘* Votla le gros mot laché,” comments de Vogiié—‘ Occi- 
dental.’’) 

It seems convincing—yet I am conscious of a desire to 
cry for more light upon the temperamental causes of 
Turgenev’s exile. Other great Russian authors suffered 
infinitely more than he; but they stayed. And they 
stayed because, in spite of all, Russia was still Russia to 
them. Did Turgenev unconsciously anticipate Ibsen, and 
was it the artist in him demanding equanimity in order to 
create that drove him out of his own country? Or was 
his departure due simply to a revolt of outraged senti- 
ments? In the latter case our estimate of the man would 
be somewhat lowered. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
it appears to me quite possible that the disadvantages of 
his exile outweighed the advantages. This voluntary 
banishment certainly intensified that pervading melancholy 
and that inflexible reserve which have operated against 
the popularity of his novels among Western readers. To 
some extent it even interfered with his productiveness. 
Of Paris he once said: “It is impossible for me to work 
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here.” During the whole of his maturity he was a 
wanderer, without a hearth. He led a life of restaurants. 
He had acquaintances with whom he was on very familiar 
terms, and who liked and admired him immensely—the 
Viardots, Flaubert, de Goncourt, Daudet, and doubtless 
others in Germany and England—but had this pseudo- 
Occidental a single veritable friend outside Russia? Did 
he ever, in spite of his marvellous conversational powers, 
so freely exercised, ever fully reveal himself to his ‘‘ French 
circle” ? For myself, I suspect not. He was lonely, this 
man to whom all the most exalted doors in western Europe 
were open. He continually regretted his original sacrifice. 
For ever haunted by obscure racial longings, he retired 
within himself and became a mystery. As with many 
talkative men, his secret thoughts were his own. 

What, other than Russia, were the things that lay next 
his heart? There was sport, we know. At the age of 
fifty-five he speaks, in a letter to Flaubert, of ‘‘my bound- 
less passion for sport, the only pleasure which is left to me.” 
He had made a definite appointment to meet Flaubert at 
Croisset; but ‘‘a very pleasant fellow, called Bullock ” 
(who ‘“‘ possessed the finest partridge shooting in the whole 
of England”), had invited him to go and ‘kill moun- 
tains of partridges”’; and though he would probably 
not be able to accept the invitation, there was a possibility 
of his doing so; therefore Flaubert must kindly postpone 
the appointment, on the chance. ‘There is something 
shocking,” he observes, ‘‘in an old greybeard like myself 
crossing the sea twice in order to pour a lot of lead into a 
lot of partridges.” As a sportsman Turgenev certainly 
had the large grandiose manner of Dumas pére. He must 
have been the sort of sportsman to whom keepers, so prone 
to scoff, pay the homage of their sincere respect. He 
resembled Dumas, too, though one might easily not have 
suspected it, on another point: an intense predilection for 
the feminine. This man who was never married remarked 
at Flaubert’s dinner-table, when Flaubert and de Goncourt 
were contesting the importance of love to an author, that 
his existence was “ saturated with femininity ”’ : 


With me, neither books nor anything whatever in the 
world could take the place of woman. How can I make 
that plain to you? I find it is only love which produces 
a certain expansion of the being, that nothing else gives 

. eh? Listen! When quite a young man I once had 
a mistress, a miller’s girl in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, whom I used to see when out hunting. She 
was charming, very fair, with a flash of the eye rather 
common among us. She would accept nothing from me. 
But one day she said to me: ‘‘ You must give me a present.” 

** What is it you want ?”’ 

‘* Bring me some scented soap from St. Petersburg.” 

I brought her the soap. She took it, disappeared, came 
back blushing, and murmured, offering me her hands, 
delicately scented : 

“Kiss my hands—like you kiss the hands of ladies in 
drawing rooms at St. Petersburg.” 

I threw myself on my knees—and, you know, that was the 
finest moment of my life. 


We owe this histoire to the de Goncourt Journal, which 
from 1872 to 1883 is full of references to Turgenev. 
Some of the best things in that famous but untranslatable 
collection of curios were gathered from Turgenev. But 
even the all-embracing Journal, to which nothing came 
amiss, is silent or nearly so on the supreme question: 
Turgenev’s methods of work and the origin and growth of 
that consummate skill which places him in one respect 
above all other novelists. Guns and women: he would 
discuss these. What of writing, and those intimate details 
about actual pen-work which, as in the case of Stevenson, 
must always fascinate the admirers of a great literary 
artist? In eleven years Turgenev seems to have men- 
tioned this matter to de Goncourt only once. Here is the 
passage : 

‘‘In order to work I must have winter, a frost such as we 
have in Russia, an astringent cold, the trees all covered 
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with crystals, then.... But I work still better in 
autumn, you know; on days when there is no wind, no 
wind at all, and the ground is elastic and the air has a taste 
of wine. My place--it is a little wooden house with a 
garden full of yellow acacias—we have no white acacia. 
Ia the autumn the earth is covered with pods, which 
crackle when you tread on them, and the air is filled with 
mocking-birds . . . yes, shrikes. In there, all alone. .. .” 

Turgeneff did not finish, but a contraction of the hands 
closed over his chest told us of the joy and intoxication of 
the brain which he experienced in that little corner of old 
Russia. 


There is not much substance in this. A solitary passage 
in Pavlonsky’s Souvenirs is rather better : 

I have various plans in my head [said Turgenev], but 

I can do notbing; and the saddest part of it is that work 

is no longer a joy to me. Once I liked to work as one 

likes to caress awoman. I experienced a veritable pleasure 

in dreaming over a work or correcting it. When I was 

writing I wanted no society. I isolated myself on my 

estates. There I had a little room in the outbuildings, 

something like a peasant’s cabin. furnished only with a 

deal table and a chair; and there I used to work fairly well 

for months at a time. Often I would carry on literary 

make-believes with great zest. When I was writing 

Fathers and Children I kept Bazarov’s diary. If I read 

a new book, if I met an interesting man, if there occurred 

any important political or social event, I always described 

the thing in the diary from Bazarov’s point of view. The 

result was a large and very curious volume. Unfortunately, 

I have lost it. Someone borrowed it to read and never 
returned it. 


This is interesting, but it is like a crumb to the 
ravenous. The man must inevitably have had a passion 
for technique and all the thousand and one niceties of 
form. He must have spent years in the sedulous cultiva- 
tion of the craftsman in himself. The author of a miracle 
like On the Eve may be born, but he is also made. In the 
matter of condensation alone Turgenev was unique among 
the great literary artificers. He could say more in a 
chapter of two thousand words than any other novelist 
that ever lived. What he accomplishes again and again 
in a book of sixty thousand words, Tolstoi could not have 
accomplished under a quarter of a million. His genius 
for choosing the essential and discarding everything else, 
was simply unparalleled. What Ibsen did for European 
drama, Turgenev did for European fiction: he uttered the 
last word of pure artistry. And it is precisely of his life 
as a practical working novelist that we know nothing, or 
next to nothing. 

Our information about his literary opinions is scarcely 
less meagre, and may be set out in a few lines. It is 
strange that Turgenev, whose work marks him as a hater 
of exaggeration in any form, was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Dickens. He put Dickens above Balzac, and was never 
tired in his praise. He did not care for the author of Lugénie 
Grandet. “ Balzac,” he is stated to have remarked, “is an 
ethnographer, not an artist.” It is absurd, but there is 
criticism in it. Turgenev’s reported adverse dicta about 
his contemporaries—Flaubert, Daudet, de Goncourt—are 
probably in the main apocryphal. That his critical ideals 
remained fluid to the end is proved by his appreciation 
of de Maupassant. Za Maison Tellier enchanted him. 
Among his own books he preferred First Love, of which 
he said his father was the hero. He considered that 4 
Sportsman’s Sketches, with certain exceptions, showed him 
at his weakest. There is a diversity of view as to the 
order of excellence in his novels. Mr. Edward Garnett 
would possibly put On the Eve first, and I could not dis- 
agree with him. The Vicomte de Vogiié unhesitatingly 
gives the palm to 4 House of Gentlefolk. Certainly the 


epilogue to that book and the love scene in Chapter 
XXXIV. are unforgettable art. Yet, when I reflect upon 
the mass of Turgenev’s work, not these, but the sketch 
entitled ‘‘Byezhin Prairie,” in .4 Sportsman’s Sketches, 
stands out most prominent. The picture of the pony-boys 
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by their watch-fire discussing ghosts—their artless talk, 
the effect and mystery of night, the ultimate dawn and 
sunrise. .... when a thing is supreme there is nothing 
to be said. 

IIT. 


It seems to me that the e are three reasons why Turgenev, 
despite the unaffected and zealous support everywhere 
extended to him by men of letters, should have failed to 
grip the public as Tolstoi and even Dostoievsky have 
gripped it. The first is, that as an artist he has hardly a 
fault ; in particular, he never showed the least inclination to 
either flamboyance or vulgarity. He was always restrained 
and refined. Now the public may, and generally does, 
admire a great artist. But it begins (and sometimes ends) 
by admiring him for the wrong things. Shakespeare is 
more highly regarded for his philosophy than for his 
poetry, as the applause at any performance of “ Hamlet” 
will prove. Balzac conquers by that untamed exuberance 
and those crude effects of melodrama which are the least 
valuable parts of him. And it is natural that people who 
concern themselves with art only in their leisure moments, 
demanding from it nothing but a temporary distraction, 
should prefer the obvious to the recondite, and should 
walk regardless of beauty unless it forces itself upon 
their attention by means of exaggerations and advertise- 
ment. The public wants to be struck, hit squarely in the 
face; then it will take notice. Most of the great artists, 
by chance or design, have performed that feat. But 
Turgenev happens not to have done so. Look through all 
his work, and I doubt if you will find a scene which in the 
theatrical sense could be called “powerful.” There is no 
appeal by force to the soul; no straining, no grandilo- 
quence, no distortion; nothing but the flawless chastity of 
perfect art. His best books are like an antique statue, 
and their beauty, instead of delivering a blow, steals 
towards you and mildly penetrates the frame. As well 
expect the public to admire the Venus de Milo as to 
admire On the Eve. Refinement is mistaken for coldness, 
and restraint for mediocrity. And so it will ever be. 

Yet Turgenev, it may be said, is popular in Russia— 
why not also in the West? This brings me to the second 
point. A work of art will sometimes triumph for reasons 
neither artistic nor inartistic, but by means of the moral 
ideas upon which it happens to be founded. Every work 
of art must have a moral basis, and Turgenev’s novels 
have a moral basis beyond the ordinary. They are the 
muffled but supreme utterance of a nation’s secret desire. 
But what is that to the West? The West cannot feel 
what Russia feels—cannot even intellectually comprehend 
the profound surge of emotion which barely agitates the 
surface of that giant’s life. It is nothing to the West, for 
instance, that ‘‘the chief figure of On the Eve, Elena, 
foreshadows and stands for the rise of young Russia in 
the sixties” ; but it is everything to Russia, with her ears 
sensitive to catch the least echo of her own scarce- 
whispered aspirations. The proportion of readers who 
appreciate the artistic significance of Turgenev is as small 
in Russia as in France and England; but every literate 
east of the Baltic can, and does, grasp his moral signifi- 
cance. Here lies the difference between Turgenev and 
Tolstoi. Apart from his fiery vehemence, which compels 
attention, Tolstoi has the advantage over Turgenev in the 
race for popularity, because the moral basis of his work is 
less exclusively Russian, and nearer the universal. The 
inner meaning of Anna Karenina is plain to every country. 
The lessons of War and Peace need no searching. The 
Kreutzer Sonata would apply itself as well to Salt Lake 
City as to Moscow. Tolstoi speaks to humanity, Turgenev 
to Russia. But for all that Tolstoi is the lesser artist. 

The third reason against Turgenev’s general acceptance 
in the West is that Russia has something about her of the 
Orient, and that Turgenev had the Oriental melancholy 
and other attributes intensified to a special degree. Far 
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from being completely occidentalised, as he imagined, the 
tinge and texture of his mind never abated their original 
quality. Oriental he was born, and (unlike Tolstoi, again) 
Oriental he remained. Though he preached an evangel, it 
was not an evangel of revolt and attack ; rather an evangel 
of vague and quiescent hope, with dreamy eyes upon the 
furthest future. ‘‘ Russian writers,” says the Vicomte de 
Vogiié, “ by reason as much of the circumstances in which 
they are placed as by the particular turn of their genius, 
do not openly attack ; they neither argue nor declaim ; they 
depict without arriving at a conclusion, and appeal more 
to pity than to anger.’ It is just the qualities of melan- 
choly, inconclusiveness, and patient inactive faith which 
do not commend themselves to the Western mind, com- 
paratively so strenuous, eager, and restive under abuses. 
We can neither understand nor sympathise with this policy 
of waiting and meditation. With us, to think is to act, 
and to act is to fight. When Uvar Ivanovitch answers the 
question : ‘‘ Will there be men among us?” by ‘“ flourish- 
ing his fingers and fixing his enigmatical stare into the far 
distance,” we chafe, we get angry. We feel the need of a 
watchword and a battle-cry. The true Russian does not. 

From such deep-seated causes Turgenev’s novels fail— 
at any rate, partially—in their moral suasion over the 
Western mind. Absolute resignation we could compre- 
hend, and open rebellion we could approve; but a sad, 
uneasy something between the two leaves us cold and 
puzzled. Turgenev, I fancy, was aware of the racial 
defect, and aware also that Tolstoi had it not. Perhaps 
it was this knowledge which caused him to send across 
Europe to Tolstoi that pathetic and moving document. 

“ Very dear Léon Nikolaievitch,” the missive ran,—‘‘ It 
is a long time since I wrote to you. I was then, and I am 
now, on my deathbed. I cannot recover; there is no longer 
the least chance of it. I am writing to you expressly to tell 
you how happy I have been to be ycur contemporary, and 
to make you a last urgent prayer. My friend, return to 
literary work. This gift has come to you from there 
whence everything comes to us. Ah! how happy I should 
be if I could know that you would listen to my prayer! 
. . . My friend, great writer of our Russian land, hear 
my prayer. Let me know if this letter reaches you. I 
clasp you for the last time to my heart—you and all 
yours. . . . I can write no more. . . . I am tired.” 

E. A. B. 


Things Seen. 


1.30, October 31st, 1899. 


Ar half-past one, when I stepped out into the street, the 
calamity met me. It was sudden as lightning. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. The air was charged with 
awe. Anxiety, grief, horror, anger, stood plain on every 
face, and there facing me was the big, black-lettered 
placard: ‘Great Disaster — British Column Captured 
by Boers.” The staring announcement provoked no 
comment, no interchange of views. Men struggled for 
the papers, read the news, then stood rigid, aghast, gazing 
at the placard : ‘‘ British Column Captured by the Boers.” 
It was inconceivable. But there, in the autumn sunshine, 
flared the placards, a dozen of them, varying in wording, 
but all crying the calamity : “‘ Two Thousand Shot or Taken 
Prisoners.” Everywhere the same sight met me. Every- 
body held a paper. Some read as they walked, others 
stopped in doorways; but on every face was the same 
amazement, as if to say—‘ The incredible has happened.” 
We kept the thing to ourselves, that was the strange part 
of it. Talk would come later; but the first shock, like all 
great shocks, was individual, personal, incommunicable. 
I went into a restaurant to lunch. Outside stood a group 
of a dozen men — silent, tight-lipped, gazing at the 
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placards. Within, the customary babble of talk was 
hushed. The place was thronged, but every man was 
silent, reading a paper propped before him, food neglected. 
I read, too—read this : 


A MAN OF ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS EMPLOYED AS 
HOSPITAL ORDERLY CAME IN UNDER FLAG OF TRUCE 
WITH A LETTER FROM THE SURVIVORS OF THE COLUMN 
AND ASKED FOR ASSISTANCE TO BURY THE DEAD. 


Flag of truce—letter—survivors—to bury the dead. The 
words stabbed. They swam before the eyes. For a 
moment I felt the futility of going on with the minor 
affairs of life. Before this calamity all else seemed 
trivial. . . . Then somebody said to the waiter: ‘‘ Baked 
apple-dumpling, please’; and in another column of the 

aper my eye caught the announcements of new books: 
Shalt I Slay My Brother Boer ? and Christian Mysticism : 
being the Bampton Lecture for 1899. Demy 8vo... . 


The Note of Love. 


A moment ago, as I sat at my window watching the 
cheerless darkness fill the cold, eerie square, a little child— 
a ragged, pinched mite—went by, wailing with a thin, 
most lamentable cry, and by astrange freak my mind sped 
from the city and its chill to a scene in the far Highlands. 

I had worked with the shepherds separating the ewes 
from their lambs, and now sat upon a knoll close by 
watching and listening. The bereaved ewes straggled 
over the heather—a spectacle pitiable and forlorn. Not 
a head went down to nibble, and the sad brown eyes 
of the beasts sought vacantly for the stolen lambs that 
were penned in the fank. The solemn immensity of the 
Highland scene was vibrant with innumerable sorrows— 
an untiring, tearless, poignant lamentation; it was like 
human despair past thought, pain past all assuaging. 
At the edge individual ‘‘meh-mehing” was distinguishable 
in long pathetic quavers, but from the heart of the flock 
the sound was as an organ’s, resonant and loftily passionate. 

At last the shepherds were driving home their flocks of 
stricken mothers, and, past where I stood, went to their 
accustomed ground—a doleful lot of blackfaces. The 
stolid shepherd stalked behind; the collies yelped, gal- 
lopped ‘oot bye wide” and “backed in ahint”; and, 
despite the menace of the dogs, the ewes made reluctant 
progress. Ever they turned their sad, speckled faces to 
the fank, and ‘‘mehed” a dismal mourning with mouths 
gauntly open. Thus, with persistent looking back, and 
wailing from dry, sore hearts, they stood till the barking 
collies at their noses forced them on again. 

I watched the flock till it passed from view, and, ere 
the sound of it had died away, a mincing, eager crunching 
on the bridle-path beside me called my attention. It was 
a weak, sickly-like, black-faced lammie trotting on the 
gravel. Its mouth gaped with panting, and every few 
yards it stopped to cry a long, thin, trembling cry. 

I suppose it was the likeness of the baby’s and the 
lammie’s cries, the unerring note of love, that associated 
in my mind just now the city and the hillside. 





A Scripture Lesson, 


Tue first question asked was, ‘“‘ What was the Bible 
originally written in?” 

“ Ink,” was the prompt reply. 

We then listened for some moments to a catalogue of 
our follies, the idiocy of boyhood, and so forth. At last 
we resumed. 

“Tell them,” the master said to the head boy of the 
class, ‘‘ what the Bible was written in.” 

‘“* Blood,” sounded forth through the room. 

Our Scripture lesson ended there for the time, and with 
a magnificent injustice the whole class was made to suffer 
for those two answers. 





The 


The Amateur Critic. 


[From time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the AcapEmy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words. | 


Defoe on the Boer War. 


Propas_y very few readers of the AcapEmy know Defoe’s 
poem “The Spanish Descent,” published when the 
nation was agitated by the failure of Sir George Rooke 
to bombard Cadiz. Therein Defoe gently ridiculed the 
undue expectations of victory that had been formed, and 
pointed out that the reverse was of a temporary kind. 
Although the circumstances were so different from those 
which have occurred this week in South Africa, yet many 
of Defoe’s lines seem curiously applicable to the present 
moment. May I show this? 


Long had this Nation been amus’d in vain 
With Posts from Portugal and News from Spain. 
With Ormond's Conquests, and the Fleets success, 
And Favours from the Moors at Maccaness. 
The learned Mob bought Compasses and Scales, 
And every Barber knew the Bay of Cules, 
Show’d us the Army here, and there the Fleet, 
Here the Troops Land, and there the Foes Retreat. . . . 
Bat stil! they counted Spoils without the Cost, 
And still the News came faster than the Post. . . . 
And now the Farce is Acting o’er again, 
The meaning of our Mischiefs to explain ; 
The Learned Mob 0O'er-read in Arms and Law, 
The Cause of their Miscarriages foresaw. 
Tell us the Loytering Minutes were Mispent 
Too long a going, and too few that went. 
Exalt the Catalonian Garrison, 
The new made Works, the Platform and the Town : 
Tell us it was impossible to Land, 
And all their Batteries sunk into the Sand... . 
The disproportion’d Force they Banter too, 
The Ships too many, and the Men too few. .. . 
From hence thro’ France the Welcome Tidings fly, 
To mock his ancient Sire with mushroom Joy. 
Raptures possess the ambitious Heads of France, 
And Golden Hopes their new Designs advance. 
Now they Consult to Crush the World agen, 
And talk of rifling Christendom for Men. .. . 
In vain great Princes mighty Things Invent, 
While Heaven retains the Power to prevent. 
He that to General Mischief makes pretence, 
Should first know how to Conquer Providence. . . . 
Disaster swells the Blood, and Spleen the Face ; 
And ripens them for glorious Things apace. . . . 
Life’s the best Gift that Nature can bestow; 
The first that we receive, the last which we forego: 
And he that’s vainly Prodigal of Blood, 
Forfeits his Sense to do his Cause no good. 
All Desperation’s the Effect of Fear ; 
Courage is Temper, Valour can’t despair. . . . 


I may add that Sir George Rooke captured some rich 
galleons shortly after he had retired from Cadiz, and turned 


the public disappointment into calm jubilation. 
W. 


Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s Earlier Work. 


LireratuRE has many surprises, and one of the most 
pleasiint is the chance discovery of an unknown, if not 
unsuspected, faculty in one of our heroes. If, as it is to 


be feared, the earlier stories of Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist 
are but little known, then there are not a few who have a 
great pleasure in store for them. There are some, indeed, 
who have carefully followed his work since the publication 
of Passion the Plaything in 1890, and who week by 
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week scanned the columns of the National Observer for 
those weird creations which occasionally appeared above 
his name. But it is to be regretted that Frangipanni 
and Zhe Stone Dragon, and Other Stories, are the delight 
of only such a. limited few. In the last-named of 
these books one is sometimes reminded of Poe, though 
Poe never paid much heed to finish ; and finish, with atten- 
tion to detail, is one of Mr. Gilchrist’s happiest qualities. 
Like Poe’s, his stories are often without clue as to date or 
locality, but one does not seek to know when or where 
the events occurred ; for if it is a tale of witchcraft or 
sorcery it becomes a reality in that land of nowhere. 
When he gives a date he does something more by adapting 
his style to that of the period (which never seems later 
than 1800, though it is as often in the seventeenth century), 
and he brings one into contact with the time by a dozen 
ingenious devices, such as the mention of a book just 
published, or the allusion to an obsolete custom or an 
article of ancient dress. What could be more admirable 
than the beginning of ‘‘The Writings of Althea Swarth- 
moor,” one of the most remarkable pieces in the volume: 


A portrait of Althea Swarthmoor hangs in the library of 
the House with Eleven Staircases. She is depicted (by 
Kneller’s brush) as a tall, thin woman of about thirty, 
somewhat sallow in the matter of complexion, and with 
deerhound eyes. Her crisp black hair is drawn plainly 
from an admirably arched brow, and there is a perplexed 
look about her lips. 

This single example must suffice, but it will serve to 
show how the author takes one by the hand at once, how 
he fixes the date with Kneller’s name, and suggests in the 
House with Eleven Staircases a tale of unhappy love of the 


woman with the ‘‘ deerhound eyes.” 
E. Rocers 


‘*No. 5 John Street.” 


Wuar is the subtle secret that counts for success in a 
novel? What induces the public to clamour for one 
especial book to the exclusion of so many others? Why 
has No. 5 John Street been the record selling book of the 
year? There can be only one answer to these questions, 
is the exclamation that rings in my ears. The merit of a 
book proclaims its popularity, and its abounding merit 
takes the public by storm. 

In my humble estimate of a book which has had such a 
remarkable success, I must deny its remarkable merits ; as 
a novel I cannot even grant it ordinary excellence. In the 
first place, its story neither enchants nor enchains ; there is 
no unity of design in it; it hangs loosely, like a thread- 
bare coat, on a peg of socialistic theories. It is uneven, 
disjointed, and disappointing. It neither enlivens nor 
harrows, and the tragedy which ends it cannot enlist 
sympathy or strike awe. The scenes of the novel may be 
tinged with probability. There may be houses which 
partially resemble No. 5 John Street; but the people 
who inhabit it can have no existence in the realms of fact. 
And although these are drawn with a bold distinctness 
and vivid colouring, their lives and actions lack impressive- 
ness and interest. A master hand might have woven a 
strong, harmonious story about these characters: Mr. 
Whiteing has only lodged them in his book and left them 
there to wander about without purpose or method. 

This book is one of those novels with a purpose; a 
purpose to denounce ills, to rail at social inequalities 
and to awaken sympathy for those who labour under 
eruel and hard conditions. These diffuse interpola- 
tions may be useful and praiseworthy, but when they 
cloud a novel to choke its interest, I must unhesitatingly 
assert that the matter is in its wrong place. No. 5 John 
Street may appeal to students of social subjects, but it is 
certainly a most uninteresting and dispiriting novel. 

IstporE G. Ascrer. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Cornwatt has given very few generals to the British 
Army. It is curious, therefore, that the first victim 
general of the campaign comes from that county— 
the county that is, in other respects, more closely con- 
nected than any other in England with the Transvaal. 
Hatt, the home of the Symons family, is well known to 
many a Cornish miner who, balked of tin in his own 
country, has gone to the gold and diamond workings in 
South Africa. In the garden of the old house at Hatt 
General Symons used to be at his happiest, pottering in 
shirt-sleeves among his plants, which he loved to loiter 
among, regarding them affectionately with his solitary eye. 
Hatt is only a few miles over the border of Devon, the 
county of Sir Redvers Buller, who had to hear the bad 
news of the death of Symons when he landed on Tuesday 
at Cape Town. 


WueEn the names of the fallen in South Africa are scanned 
from day to day, many an eye stays its descent of the news 
column when it comes to the end of the list of officers. 
Yet the more inquisitive or interested will discover among 
the dead in the ranks the names of families of position 
and importance. Take one case. The name of Trooper 
Hubert Joseph Wolseley appears in the final list of the 
dead at Elands Laagte. This mere trooper, whose portrait 
appears in no paper and of whom no line of obituary notice 
has been elsewhere written, was a kinsman of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. His father, Mr. 
Edward Wolseley, is the younger brother of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, of a long line of baronets. Young Wolseley 
was destined for the Navy, but asthma defeated his 
ambition. He ‘went into the city”; but the Stock 
Exchange wearied his heart, which was all the while in 
the hunting-field or on the athletic sports ground. 


Sourn Arrica seemed an opening. Young Wolseley, 
tall almost beyond his strength, went to Johannesburg and 
took a post in connexion with the mines, which he relin- 
quished two or three months ago, believing war inevitable. 
Then there came talk of peace, and the young man’s spirit 
was stirred; he wrote home desponding of his country. 
Then war came; whereupon he penned a letter of high 
spirits at the prospect of fighting among the Imperial 
Light Horse; which, in fact, he did at Elands Laagte. 
His name was not returned among the dead at first, for his 
body was not found until six days after the fight; and only 
this week did his parents, in their Surrey home, hear for 
certain of their heavy loss. 


Tue Marquis Townshend was a man of many philan- 
thropic ambitions. Very different were they from those 
of his brother-in-law, Sir Redvers Buller, who would find, 
when he landed at Cape Town, a cable announcing also 
his wife’s loss of her brother. The Marquis Townshend 
was a supporter of People’s Open Spaces, and an opponent 
of public-houses. Once he started a newspaper to 
flatter his projects; but it was the saddest of his 
experiences. The public did not buy the paper; and the 
dismissal of its editor led to an action against Lord 
Townshend, which Lord Townshend lost, but which 
established a precedent for dismissed editors in their 
demands for a “notice” of several months as “‘ a custom 
of the trade.” 


Miss FitoreNcE Marryat, who has died in Bayswater 
this week, bore a name that has been adored by succes- 
sive generations of schoolboys. Captain Marryat, R.N., 


C.B. (his titles are lost in his fame as a story-teller), had a 
large family ; and his daughter Florence was only sixteen, 
and therefore much too young, when she became the wife 
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of Captain Ross Church. When nursing her children 
through,’a fever she wrote her first novel—her first of 
some seventy novels! That they had a certain vogue their 
number suggests ; that half their names are all known to 
any single individual it would be rash to aver. 


Miss Marryat, who became in course of time Mrs. 
Francis Lean, had a turn for mental specuiation. 
Spiritualism became her hobby; and the working-out, if 
that is the word, of religious problems her pastime. She 
adopted the Roman Catholic religion—which made her 
friends smilingly revert for the moment to her old name 
of Mrs. ‘‘R. Church.” Her life was not an altogether 
tranquil one. Perhaps her activities were rather forced 
upon her by circumstances than undertaken with a light 
heart—her recitations and play-writings and play-actings, 
her lectures, her entertainments, and the aforesaid seventy 
novels. This, at least, shall be her epitaph—she was a 
brave and a busy woman, as became her father’s 
daughter. 


Tue Bath of Anstey, Austen, Fielding, and Dickens 
had its tribute from Lord Rosebery the other day. Other 
literary associations crowd the memory; but one that is 
perhaps unfamiliar to Lord Rosebery attaches to the name 
of Walter Savage Landor. From Bath it was that Landor 
wrote to Dr. Parr a letter that puts the case of author 
versus critic exactly as an author might most wish to see it. 
The <Anti-Jacobin had attacked a poem of Landor’s, and 
Landor, the man of quarrels, who yet wrote: ‘‘I strove 
with none, for none was worth my strife,” tells Dr. Parr 
in one sentence that if he discovers the critic it will be at 
the expense of the critic’s skin, but adds in the next that 
he lets such insults pass. ‘‘ Who,” says he, ‘‘ would stop 
a cloud that overshadows his garden? The cloud is tran- 
sitory; the garden blooms. Thank God, I have a mind 
more alive to kindness than to contumely. The statue of 
Memnon is insensible to the sands that blow against it, 
but answers in a tender tone to the first touches of the 
sun.” And then he turns to what is, after all, a real 
trouble, “now much more painful and more lasting ”—the 
death of a friend : 

Poor lamb! poor lamb! Poor little Elizabeth and 
her divine mother! What hours have I passed with this 
virtuous couple, never, never, to return. In vain have I 
tried every species of amusement. Her image rises up 
everywhere before me. Did she not treat me as a brother ? 
Did she ever call me by more than one name? The sound 
of Walter was the sweetest of sounds. 


RaRELY can an author read with equanimity a hostile 
notice of his book. But Mr. Hichens, without a pang, 
one imagines, can read a depreciation in an important 
daily paper beginning: “About Zhe Slave our opinion 
is quite clear. Neither plot, nor style, nor feeling delight 
us one jot.” Neither is one of two, not three; it is, 
moreover, disjunctive, and will not take a plural verb. 
This explanation of our grammatic criticism seems, at any 
rate, needed by the writer of the notice. 


From an interesting article on his friend the late Grant 
Allen, which Mr. Lang contributes to the Daily News, we 
take this passage: ‘“ As an instance of his kind temper, I 
remember that he showed me proof-sheets of a novel in 
which I appeared as the villain. The personal portrait 
(apart from my series of heartless crimes) was flattering, 
but recognisable ; and, at my request (for it could only 
cause gossip), the villain was altered out of all possibility 
of recognition. ‘The body is yours,’ he said, ‘but the 
soul is the black soul of . The soul appeared to me 
to be that of the common miscreant of romance. However, 
Mr. Allen took very considerable trouble to make the body 
unrecognisable.”’ 
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Studies in Contemporary Style. 
III.—The Gaudy Manner. 


Mr. Kruger himself cannot be a victim of any such 
delusions, nor yet his brother President at Bloemfontein, 
who has so rashly taken up his cause.—Tue Datry TELe- 
GRAPH. 


Tuere is a double negative in this sentence; but that is 
not the error to which we would draw attention. The 
typical error lies in the phrase his brother President. 
“ Brother” is used as an adjective; the-word, therefore, 
in a scrutiny of the phrase, may be left out; and then we 
have his President. Now, Mr. Steyn is not Mr. Kruger’s 
president, and thus the possessive pronoun is absurd. 

The same reasoning applies to a phrase in another 
newspaper: Lord Salisbury and his colleague statesmen. The 
writer means ‘‘ Lord Salisbury and his colleagues.” The 
statesmen are not the property of the Prime Minister. 

This is so clear that the typical error of this week may 
not seem worth discussing; but it is desirable to consider 
the matter. Often a breach of grammar springs from an 
intellectual frailty. It does in the cases which have been 
cited. Euphony and resonance are sometimes qualities 
pleasant in themselves ; but when they are achieved at the 
cost of accuracy they are not more attractive than the 
inharmonious gauds with which yokels are bedecked at 
fairs. The writers in the Daily Telegraph seem to have the 
utmost difficulty in stating a fact plainly. They must 
needs, as it were, put it into a kaleidoscope, and make it 
appear to be something more than it is. Even as Mr. 
Steyn is not merely President of the Orange Free State, 
but also a brother of Mr. Kruger, so a man who has been 
fishing in the Thames, or elsewhere, is a “‘ piscator,” or 
‘*a disciple of Old Isaac,” or “ an individual who pursues 
the contemplative cu/t.”” Any fox-hunter whom there is 
occasion to mention is ‘‘a Nimrod”; and the twelfth of 
August begins ‘‘ The Carnival of St. Grouse.” Still, the 
people of England seem to consider the style of the Daily 
Telegraph very fine indeed. E. H. 


Correspondence. 
An Author’s Complaint. 


Str,—Before purchasing the copyright of 4 Woman of 
the Commune from Messrs. F. V. White & Co. we specially 
approached them with reference to a change in the title, 
and it was only on the understanding that they on their 
part had no reason to anticipate the author would object 
to such change that we concluded our negotiations with 
them. The original title was not suitable for our class of 
readers, and for that reason, and not to make the book 
appear as new, we stipulated for its alteration. We have 
not to our knowledge received from or heard anything of 
a protest from Mr. Henty on this matter prior to seeing his 
allusion to the same in the letter from him you published. 

As to the titles of two books by Mr. Henty following his 
name on our title-page, these were simply inserted in the 
same manner that we usually insert the titles of one or 
more books, previously issued by an author, when pub- 
lishing another work by the same writer.—We are, &c., 

S. W. Parrrince & Co. 





Srtr,—Mr. Henty’s letter on what tricks may be played 
under an author’s name leads me to mention a grievance 
of my own as to a book now beyond my control. Some 
time-ago I sold the copyright of it to a publishing con- 
cern known as the Sunday School Union. Last season, 
without my knowledge, it was brought out under another 
title, with an alteration of the preface and the omission of 
one chapter, both of which passages involved the old title, 
the ovllent intention being to make this pass for a new 
book. As soon as I found out that a book was selling 
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under a title chosen without even the courtesy of consult- 
ing the author, I protested—in vain. I am informed by 
publishers that such passing off of old books for new ones 
is quite contr = the Bogs of the — and by 
lawyers that I might succeed in restraining such tamperin 

with my work, i trust, at least, it will be des ra 
how I am no party to a trick which seems a bad lesson 


for Sunday-schools.—I am, &c., A. R. Horg. 


Miss Braddon’s Publishers. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to a paragraph in 
last week’s Acapemy in which allusion is made to an 
announcement that, for the future, “Miss Braddon is to 
publish through Messrs. Downey & Co.”” As this announce- 
ment appears likely to mislead both “the trade” and the 
public, we shall be obliged if you will allow us space to 
state, on the authority of Miss Braddon herself, that she 
has not the smallest intention of publishing her novels 
through the agency of any other house than our own. 

On our advice, and following the example set by other 
popular authors and well-known publishers, Miss Braddon 
has arranged for the issue in sixpenny reprints of certain 
of her novels through Messrs. Downey & Co. These six- 
penny issues are, of course, a thing apart from all the 
ordinary and more expensive editions of Miss Braddon’s 
works, which now bear, and which will continue to bear, 
“ the imprimatur ” of your obedient servants, 

Smurpxrin, Marsnatt, Haminron, Kent & Co., Lip. 


Lane v. Walter. 


Str,—A paragraph appeared in the AcapEemy of October 
28 stating that the Publishers’ Association had “taken up 
the matter of Mr. Lane’s appeal in the case of Walter v. 
Lane,” and that ‘‘ Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Scrutton 
were the counsel chosen by the Publishers’ Association.” 

Will you kindly allow me to state, on behalf of the 
Association, that this information is inaccurate in beth 
particulars. The Association rendered Mr. Lane some 
assistance in obtaining counsel’s opinion, but beyond this 
they have taken no part in the matter.—I am, &c., 

The Publishers’ Association, Wm. Povtren, 

Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C. Secretary. 


The Dragon-Fly and the Reviewer. 


Srr,—In his interesting article entitled ‘‘ English 
Satirists” your reviewer says Moore’s satiric pieces are 
“gay and stinging as dragon-flies.” It is a charming 
simile, but incorrect. Dragon-flies do not sting, they bite, 
and that pretty sharply, with beautiful, powerful jaws. 
I venture to think your reviewer could still keep his 
simile and yet give the dragon-fly his due.—I am, &c., 

E. CaruarineE AuLEN. 


A Protest. 


Sir,—I am obliged to your reviewer of my London 
Souvenirs for quoting—though with a view to censure— 
some of the passages of my book I particularly wish to 
impress on the public. But what mischievous goblin led 
him to read (on page 114) “indulgencing” for what I 
wrote—viz., ‘‘indulging,” and thus justify him in saying 
that my sentences were “ top-heavy ”—whatever that may 
mean? As this is a matter of fact and not of opinion, 
will you kindly publish my protest against the charge of 
coining so barbarous a word as ‘“indulgencing” ?—I 
am, &c., C. W. Heckxernorn. 


[‘*Indulgencing” was a misprint. The word appeared 
in the proof as “indulgency,” and was corrected; but 
error triumphed. Mr. Heckethorn, of course, wrote 
“indulging.” The top-heaviness of the sentence remains. | 
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Spiit Phrases. 


Srr,—E. H. has been good enough to refer in his second 7 


article on ‘Contemporary Style” to my letter on the 
‘¢ manifold uses of the Adverb,” and I thank him for his 
courteous remarks. 

I am very glad to have elicited from him the admission 
that neither split infinitives nor split indicatives are un- 
grammatical : this is a point gained, because, as you will 
see by the letter of Mr. Aymer Vallance, on p. 465, that 
writer tries (unsuccessfully, in my opinion) to show that a 
split infinitive is ungrammatical. 

The accusation now is that both the “ splits” are 
vulgarisms and do violence to the sense of style. This at 
once brings up the questions: What is a vulgarism? and 
Who is the judge of style? I assume that E. H. means 
by a vulgarism an expression used commonly by the lower, 

or at least the less educated, part of Society, and rarely, 
if ever, by educated people or good writers. Well, then, 
let us put the matter to the test and confine ourselves for 
the present to the lesser vulgarism. 

My illustration ‘‘I heartily thank ” was taken from the 
Prayer Book, and I think the compilers of that Book 
would not be considered vulgar even in our own day. 
Yet they use “we earnestly repent” and a number of 
similar expressions. I took at random a page in each of 
the following works: Mill’s Logic, Newman’s Apologia, 
Macaulay’s Essays, each author being in his way a master 
of style, and I found split indicatives as follows: Mill, 6; 
Newman, 4; Macaulay, 2. In half a column of a Times’ 
leader I found six, and from your own contributions in the 
number of October 21, I gathered hastily the following : 


‘to be widely exploited” (infinitive) page 457 

“is nobly infatuated ” 458 

“does not so much write” " 

‘he not merely insisted ”’ ) 460 
” 


‘“he confidently demanded ” j 


and nine more I had marked on page 464. Now, in the 
face of these examples, is it wise to insist upon calling the 
splitting of the indicative either vulgar or bad style? 
The fact is, both speakers and writers find that there 
is a distinct advantage to be gained by such an arrange- 
ment of the words in a sentence, and insensibly, in spite of 
the purists and pedants, the practice is spreading. It was 
my intention to give the reason for the spread of the 
practice, but this letter has gone beyond the space which 
you may care to allot to this subject : if, however, you will 
allow me in a future number to revert to it, I shall be 
glad to give the reason.—I am, &c., 


Coatham: October 23, 1899. J. W. K. 








Our Prize Competitions. 
Result of No. 6.—New Series. 


TaIs competition has proved so interesting that we are repeating 
it, with a certain modification, as the terms of No. 7 will show, 
We asked for passages of not more than sixty words from English 
prose-writers employing the power of simplicity rather than studied 
elaboration to convey swift, vivid pictures. The difficulty of 
jadging has been considerable. For long we were divided between 
this passage from Mr. Kipling’s Many Iaventions, sent by Mr. 
E. Bond, Tue Rookery, Eye, Suffolk : 


When the sea-mist veils all, St. Cecilia turns a hooded head to the 
sea and sings a song of two words once every minute. From the 
land that song resembles the bellowing of a brazen bull ; but off 
shore they understand, and the steamers grunt gratefully in answer. 


and this from Vanity Fair, sent by Miss C, Lucas, Netherfield, 
Upper Tooting : 


No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city : and Amelia was 
praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart, 
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After much consideration, we have decided to give the prize to 
Mr. Bond, because fine though the Thackeray extract is, it is less 
in keeping with the terms of the competition, To Mr. Bond a 
cheque for a guinea has, therefore, been sent. 


From the others we pick out these : 


Geirmund went down clattering from the Hill and stood with his 
company. Buta man came forth from the other side of the ring, 
and clomb the Hill: he was a redhaired man, rather big, clad in a 
skin coat, and bearing a bow in his hand and a quiver of arrows at 
his back, and a little axe—From William Morris's “ The House 


of the Wolfings.” 
[T. B. R., Dulwich. } 


On shore I could see the glow of the great camp fire burning 
warmly through the shore-side trees. Someone was singing a dull, 
old, droning sailor’s song, with a droop and a quaver at the end of 
every verse, and seemingly no end to it at all but the patience of 
the singer.—From Robert Lowis Stevenson's “ Treasure Island.” 

[Mrs. W. H. P., Alton. | 


A team of her own horses stopped to drink at a pond on the 
other side of the way. She watched them flouncing into the pool, 
drinking, tossing up their heads, drinking again, the water dribbling 
from their lips in silver shreads. There was another flounce, and 
they came out of the pond, and turned back again towards the 
farm.—From Thomas Hardy's “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 

[A. E., Oxford. | 


The altar, save for the five flames of burning incense, was bare : 
no ornament, no flower was upon it : only the pure light ascending 
from the corners and from the midst of the altar glowed upon the 
simple, white beauty of the marble, the silver doors of the taber- 
nacle, and the great alabaster reredos.—From Vincent Brown's 
“ Two in Captivity.” [G. D., Horley. | 

Best of all was to continue to creep up the long Grand Rue to 
the gate of the haute ville, and, passing beneath it, mount to the 
quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows of trees, its quiet 
corners and friendly benches where old women in such white 
frilled caps and such long gold earrings sat and knitted or snoozed. 
—From Henry James’s “ What Maisie Knew.” 

[M. I., London. } 


Halfa has left off being a fortress and a garrison ; to-day it is all 
workshop and railway terminus, To-day it makes war not with 
bayonets, but with rivets and spindle-glands. Railways run along 
every dusty street, and trains and trucks clank up and down till 
Halfa looks for all the world like Chicago in a turban.—From 
G. W. Steevens’s “ With Kitchener to Khartowm.” 

[A. R., London. } 


A roomy painted cottage, embowered in fruit trees and forest 
trees, evergreens and honeysuckles; rising many-coloured from 
amid shaven grass-plote, flowers struggling in through the very 
windows ; under its long projecting eaves nothing but garden tools 
in methodic piles (to screen them from rain), and seats where, 
especially on summer nights, a king might have wished to sit and 
smoke, and call it his—From Carlyle's “ Sartor Resartus.” 

[J. A. 8. B., Edinburgh. | 


I cannot call it colour, it was conflagration. Purple, and crimson, 
and scarlet, like the curtains of God’s Tabernacle, the rejoicing trees 
sank into the valley in showers of light, every separate leaf quiver- 
ing with buoyant and burning life ; each, as it turned to reflect, or 
to transmit the sunbeam, first a torch and then an emerald.— From 
Rushin’s “ Modern Painters,” 

[ A, D., Shrewsbury. | 

Setting Venice, where the faint-red Doge’s palace was like the 
fading of another sunset north-westward of the glory along the 
hills, Venice dropped lower and lower, breasting the waters, until 
it was a thin line in air. The line was broken and ran in dots, 
with here and there a pillar standing on opal sky. At last the top- 
most campanile sank,—From G, Meredith's “ Beauchamp's Carcer.” 

[E. T. P., Streatham. | 

A light breeze, brisk and fresh, blew the land clear ; only little 
patches of the morning mist hung torn and ragged about the furze- 
bushes. The forest was still densely veiled, but the sun was up, 
the larks afloat ; the rains of over-night crisped and sparkled on 
the grass: there was promise of great weather.—From Maurice 
Hewlett's “ The Forest Lovers.” 

[C. E. H., Richmond. ] 

A drove of fishes, painted like the rainbow and billed like parrots, 
hovered up in the shadow of the schooner, and passed clear of it, 
and glinted in the submarine sun. They were beautiful, like birds, 
and their silent passage impressed him like a strain of song.— 
From Robert Louis Stevenson's “ Ebb-tide.” 

[Mrs, R. M., Glendevon. | 


The water from its prolonged agitation is beaten, not into mere 
creaming foam, but into masses of accumulated yeast, which hang 
in ropes and wreaths from wave to wave, and where one curls over 
to break, form a festoon like a drapery from its edge.— From “ The 
Ruskin Reader,” [R, C,, Richmond, | 
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Down at the Porte Rouge the Hussars entered at a trot, trumpeters 
sounding the regimental march, while the crowd broke into frantic 
cheering, and tear-choked voices blessed them, and tear-stained faces 
were raised to the hard, bright sky, burnished with a fiercer radiance 
where the sun hung over the smoking Meudon woods, like a disk of 
polished copper.— From R. W, Chambers's ‘ Ashes of Empire.” 

[N. 8., Stratford-on-Avon. | 


Replies received also from: H. H., Birmingham ; H. W. F., Cork; 
G. W., London ; G, R., Aberdeen ; J. A. C., Duddingston ; C.F. 8., 
Manchester ; B. G., Barnsley ; 8. A.. Stoke-on-Trent ; J. L,, Glas- 
gow ; G. M. P., Birmingham ; 8. G., —— ; 4. B.F ., London ; 
T. B., Cheltenham ; J. D. A., Ealing; A. D., Shrewsbury ; M. F., 


Northampton; W. 8, Carmunnock; A. G., Malvern; E. B., 
Liverpool ; E. C, A, Norwich; L.C. J., Edinburgh ; W. W.P ., Man; 


chester. 


Competition No. 7 (New Series). 


No. 7 is an extension of No. 6. We offer a prize of a guinea to 
the contributor sending us the best pictorial passage, not exceeding 
eight lines, from an English poet. 


RULEs, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 7, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 524 or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side am | of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Books. ‘Received. 
Week ending Thursday, November 2. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Sense (P. C.), A Free Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel 





Eh icrmeens & Norgate) 7/6 
Simpson (W.), The Jonah Legend .. . ..(Ricbards) 7/6 
Kuijper (Prof, A.), Calvinism: Six Stone- lectures... “(T.& & T. Clark) 4/0 
Martyn (H. J.), For Christ and the Trath ........ ...... (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Mulholland (Rosa), Vacrant Verses ............ ccseececsecsosceecereeeeeees (Mathews) 
Per Cs at ONE TOTENE  ccccsiccenesesectscctscsveness-« atime (Unicorn Press) 5/0 
Clowes (W. L.), Eclogues .........+«.... om ...(Sampson Low) 
Matheson (Annie), Selected Poems, Old and New... .(Frowde) 2/6 
Herringham (Christiana J.), The Book of the Art ‘of Cennino Cennini. 
SE ND STEIN nicnsscinisidntdinenidbineuianindiadibandées © oxcenedassaniabetl Allen) net 6/0 
ee  )  , _ a See Vy 2/6 
Guinness (H.), Andrea Del Sarto (Bell & Sons) 






Morris (W.), Some Hints on Pattern Designing | proche 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


(Winston S.), The River War: an Historical Account of the 
+-»(Longmans) 36/0 
Nimmo) 
(Cassell) 21/0 
1,0 


Churchill 
Rec quest of the Soudan .. cevevesccvccoees 
Gasquet (F. A.), The Eve of the Reformation... - sccs-..ccsosssess. 
Reid (Wemyss), Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Playfair ... 
Haggard (H. Rider), The Last Boer War ... .. ...........cceececeeeee (Kegan Paul) 
Manners (W. EK.), Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life 
of the Rt. Hon, John Manners, Marquis of Granby..... (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Mackay (Thomas), A History of the English Poor Law. Vol, IIL 

(King & Son) 21/0 

Fowler (W. Warde), The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic 
(Macmillan) 6/0 


Rathbone (Mrs, A.), Letters from Lady Jane Coke to her Friend Mrs, Eyre 

at Derby, 1747- 1758 .......0 Susanne eg ym 7/6 
Newbigging (Thomas), The Scottish Jacobites - eveseadevens - (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Millingen (A, Van), Byzantine Constantinople ............000... (Murray) net 21/0 
** Martello Tower,” ry ET Ta nee (Murray) 16,0 
** An Ofticer,”” Soudan Campaign, 1896—1899............00¢ . (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 


Dill (8.), Roman Society in the Last Century of the W: estern mpire 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


Phibbs (J. M.), A Visit to the Russians in Central Asia .........(/Kegan Paul) 

Phillips (Mrs. L.), Some Sonth African Recollections ..,........Lengmans) 7/6 

Ireland (Alleyne), Tropical Colonisation............. easeceseccooss (Macmillan) net 7/6 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 

Percival (A. 8.), Optics: a Manual for Students .............00...-0 (Macmillan) 

Spence (James C.), The Conscience of the King.................. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 

Gonner (B. C, K.), The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus ... (Macmillan) net 7/6 


Lommel (E.), Experimental Physics ...... “(Kegan Paul) net 15/0 
Paulsen (F.), A System of Ethics, Translated by Frank Thilly 
(Kegan Paul) net 18/0 





EDUCATIONAL, 

Harris (Ella I.), Two Tragedies of Seneca .............0..+» (Houghton, Mifflin) 
Peacock (G. H. j and Bell - WwW. W. vbe oar * for Greek — for 

Lower Forme ......000..:.ecsceresss ; .. (Macmillan) 

JUVENILE, 

Bannerman (Helen), Little Black Sambo.................cccccsssescsese. ceccessercesccseee 1/6 
Housman (L.), Story of the Seven Young Goslings ..... - “(Blackie ) 
BOCES CRUD, COE CIOUNGOND TID esis cccssesseccsesnssscecccesccamnecssonosoccses nwin) 6/0 


Parry (E. A.), The Scarlet Herring, and Other Stories (Smith, tidtr ac 0.) 





| 



























Kennedy (W.), Beasts : Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets... (Macmillan) 4/6 
Romney (A. R.) Little Village Folk ...... (Blackie 
Wotton (Mabel K.), The Little Browns -.-( Blackie) 
Ellis (E. 8. > Two Boys as (Cassell) 
er (L.), Sylvia in Flowerland .. “i@esiey & Co.) 
Woodward (Alice B.), The Cat and the Mouse. = a ..(Blackie) 
Falion (Sara W. M.), Animal Alphabet Book .. cos: sechamebeagel (Allen) 2/6 
Harker (L. Allen), Wee Folk, Good Folk............ ...(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Preston ‘Harriet W.), Tales of Languedoc ................cccceeeeseeeee (Macmillan) 
The Arabian Nights Entertainment .................0c0.,ccseeeseeeeeeseeeees (Newnes) 15/0 
Ames (Mrs. E.), Really and Truly .......s0.0+...+ ° .-..(Arnold) 
Park (C. M.), A Book of Birds . . (Blackie) 5/0 
Bay (J. C.), Danish Fairy and Folk Tales... ... (Harper & Bros.) 5/0 
Spettigue (Jane H.), A Pair of Them .............c0.csceeeeee eceesee eoccesee (Blackie) 2/6 
Adams (Ellinor D.), A Queen Among Glirls ...............s00sc00008 mentees Blackie) 3/6 
Chappell (Jennie), Mignonne, or Miss Patricia’s Pet... . ...........00« at 2/0 
Marchant (Bessie), The Girl Captives .-..........00+ eeeeee ehanegeeneil Blackie) 2/6 
Stables (Gordon), Kidnapped by Cannibals ........ Le (Blackie) 3/6 
Mockler (Geraldine), The Four Miss Whittingtons (Blackie) 6/0 
Metcalfe (W. C.), All Hands on Deck.........ccccce..ccccsccscssessesseecoeses (Blackie) 3/6 
Ulysses, or de Rougemont of Troy ......0. ...(Methuen) 
In Doors and Out .0..c0-ccceeeceee pivascuscctsseddationshinneneonsionne © exastuininns’ (Blackie) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jackson A L.), Association Football ............ccccccesssscesssserseeves (Newnes) 
Graham (P. A.), Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess........... (Longmans) net 7/6 
Davenport (Cyril), English Embroidered ene .(Kegan Paul) net = 
Gearey (C.), Rural Life ...........0..:s0000e000 dubnecvonnestthatibaanitabdagemnicaiaal (Lo; mg © 
Hasluck ee aaa ae ++eeeee(Casseil) 4 
Hasluck (Paul N.), Mounting and Framing Pictures...... ...(Cassell) 1/0 
Caillard (Emma M. BT 8 ae Nisbet) net 3/6 
Williams (E, C.), The Case for Protection ...... (Richards) 
Bell (Mrs, Hugh), Conversational Openings and Ending .(Arnold) 2/6 
Davidson (Rardall T.), Charge to the Clergy of the Deseess of Winchester 
(Macmillan) net 2/6 
The Sundau Magazine, 1899......... ebovoccnnssocpesquaqennsts. 68 . ..«. (Isbister) 
Good Words, 1899 © ...... . (Isbister) 
FORTE RS FO sissctitemnieinsstneiniannniinsvonnmonaines (Cassell) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Almond (H. H.), Christ the Protestant........ enseseasetia deeesenesseneeves (Blackwood) 5/0 
Herbert (George), a (Seeley & Co.) 3/6 


Moore (C. H.), Development and Character of Gothic Architecture 
(Macmillan) net 18,0 
Foster (M.) and Langley (J. N.), A Course of Elementary Practical 
ee ee (Macmillan) 7/6 
Gals (Sodan *, Biggar GIRO 202.2002 .crrcescrcsc0e secsescsccaccesecsesescees (Greening) 5/0 
Morier (James), The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan 


(Gresham Publishing Co.) net 3/6 
De Morgan (A.), Elementary [Illustrations of the Differential and Integral 
GREED cntvecces cessseuccnccquntveesnncusoonntnccenntensensscoosensendaaseutl (Kegan Paul) 
TUBUGOOTS FOGG cccveccersasserctrssecnemaiibienens -ttessuuionnnneenesetes (Bryce & Son) 1/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish in a few days the Italian 
text of Dante’s Divine Comedy. This edition is founded on 
Witte’s minor edition, the text of which has been carefully 
revised by Mr. Paget Toynbee, and it will form a volume of a 
new series of classics which Messrs. Methuen are publishing 
under the title of ‘‘Methuen’s Standard Library.” This Library 
will contain many masterpieces of literature, and each book 
will be edited with the greatest care by competent scholars. 
As a rule, the volumes will contain introductions and foot- 
notes, with long notes in the form of appendices. Prof. Bury’s 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
seventh and last volume of which is almost ready, forms the 
first work of the Standard Library. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEmy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


ARROWSMITH’'S CHRISTMAS ANN UAL, Is. 


THE WATCHERS. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of 


“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘The Philanderers,” “Miranda of the 


Balcony,” &c. 
BROWN GIRLS anp Orner Sxercnes. By 
&e., &c. Feap. 8vo, 


{= NEISH, Satter of “The Others—by One of Them,” 
One shitiins Cloth, 1s. 

“ very lively and 2. A. "—County Gentleman. “ These little stories are light and 
humorous, and should afford excellent entertainment for an idle hour."— Western Morning 
News. “ Very amusing and well done.”—The Weekly Dispatch. 


froR THe SAKE or trae DUCHESSE. A Page from 


p ant Life of Vicomte de Championnet. By 8. WALKEY. Crown 8vo, 409 pp., 
1x Shillings 

“The aay is full of effective and exciting tableaux . . . and is told with a directness and 
ease which make its complications simple and its tragic situations keen "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(SARAMELLA. A Story of the Lotus Eaters Up to Date. 


By GEORGE PROCTOR mAwenee. Crown 8vo, 426 pp., Six Shillings. 
“ Caramelia is just eel . it is exquisite fooling, never Yegenereting into the 


merely practical.”— Pun 


K VENINGS wrrr SHAKSPERE. A Handbook to 
-4 the Study of his Works. By L. M. GRIFFITHS. Feap. 4to, 368 pp., cloth, 15s. 

“This exhaustive and painstaking work will be heartily welcomed as one of the most 
satisfactory Shaksperian compendiums of recent times.”—Publishers Circular. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: Srmexty, Marswart & Co,, Ltd, 


Bristol : 
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Miss Braddon’s Novels. 





NEW NOVEL, JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIS DARLING SIN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





THE AUTHOR'S AUTOGRAPH EHDITION.- 


Scan a oO — OO DD 


all spell eee seal all ce al oe 
Cantanw fr © NW eK © 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; picture boards, 2s. 


ROUGH JUSTICE. iecerus, 


“ Miss Braddon, the queen of living English novelists.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“You would travel far before you reached the zone where the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. Miss Braddon is 
rt of England ; she has woven herself into it ; without her it would be different. 

is in the encyclopzedias ; she ought to be in the dictionaries, a common noun, for she stands for something which only school- 

boys need ask to be defined. So much for her position, in the national regard to-day.” —The Academy. 

“ «Rough Justice,’ one of the best of Miss Braddon’s later novels, is now included in the publishers’ small, pretty, and 

cheap edition of her works. The book is admirably printed, easy to hold, and very smart in its red-and-gold binding.” 


. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. | 20 
. HENRY DUNBAR. 21. 
. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. | 22 

. AURORA FLOYD. | 23, 
. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY | 24. 
. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. | 25. 
. ONLY a CLOD. | 26 

. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 27 

. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 28 

. LADY’S MILE. 29. 
. LADY LISLE. | 30. 
. CAPTAIN of the “ VULTURE.” | 31. 
. BIRDS of PREY. 32, 
. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. | 33. 
. RUPERT GODWIN. 34, 
. RUN to EARTH. (35. 
. DEAD SEA FRUIT. | 36. 
. RALPH the BAILIFF. | 87. 
. FENTON’S QUEST. | 38. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE— 
20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 


ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 


2. TO the BITTER END. 


MILLY DARRELL. 


STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 


LUCIUS DAVOREN. 


. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 
. LOST for LOVE. 
. A STRANGE WORLD. 


HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD. 
WEAVERS and WEFT. 

AN OPEN VERDICT. 
VIXEN. 

THE CLOVEN FOOT. 
THE STORY of BARBARA. 
JUST AS I AM. 
ASPHODEL. 

And 57. ROUGH JUSTICE. 


39. 
40. 

41, 
| 42. 
| 43. 
| 44, 


| 
| 


| 45. 
| 46. 
| 47. 


| 


| 48, 
49, THE FATAL THREE. 

. THE DAY WILL COME. 
. ONE LIFE, ONE LOVE. 
52. GERARD. 

. THE VENETIANS. 

. ALL ALONG the RIVER. 
. THOU ART the MAN. 

. SONS of FIRE. 


ALSO READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON PRIDE. 


“Tt is really an astonishing performance.’ 


’"— World. 


This is no mere fanciful conceit. 


She 


The World 


MOUNT ROYAL. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 
PHANTOM FORTUNE. 
FLOWER and WEED. 
ISHMAEL. 

WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 
UNDER the RED FLAG. 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
MOHAWEKS. 

LIKE and UNLIKE. 


“ Altogether the book is a remarkable one, even among the finest triumphs of this popular novelist’s art.” 


St. James's Gazette. 


“The delineation of Hyacinth is the real triumph of a book rich in minor successes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lip. 
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CATALOGUES. 





r re BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WuRKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Suita & Sox, Library Department, 136, Strand, London, W.C. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & O©0., 37, Sono Square, Loxoon, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 

“ Life of John Mytton,” 1835—Collyns* “ Wild Red Deer,” 
1862—‘“* Old English Squire,” 1821—“ Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820—“ Shirley Deer Parks,” “Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery,” 7 vols., 1781—“ Warwickshire Hunt,” 
1837—Freer’s “Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863 -—"* Desperate 
Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871—‘ Pair of Blue Fyes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
“Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.. 1°69. Rare Books supplied State 
Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 








| 
| 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence | 


New Jou 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Teleph 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done 10d per 1,000 words. S+mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 





LFrEBAkyY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Tiusoum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
gearch, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
andertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CuHt. INTEREST allowed on 


DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 








| 


| 
| 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- | 


mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series. No. 7. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
522) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 

















M. VOYNICH has OPENED an 
* OFFICE at 1, SOHO SQUARD, W., where he has 


ON VIEW 
A COLLECTION of XVth and XVIth CENTURY 
BOOKS, 


EARLY AMERICANA, &c. 


The LIST of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in 
Preparation. 
Office Hours: 10—1 and 2-5. 


r Pus UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the ab we PROFESSORSHIP will be 
received at the Office of the AGenxt-GeneraL for Sovra 
AvsTRauia, 1, yay! Square, Bishopsgate Street Within, not 
later than the first day of December next. lary £600 a year. 
Duties commence on Tuesday, 3rd April, 1900. Particulars of 
togere and duties may be obtained at the Acent-Grenerat's 


SSISTANT the NAUTICAL 

VAC OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY (18- 

“— nF peer Py eer anger per EXAMINATION. ” 
1e date specified is the latest at which applicati 

received. They must be made on forms to Me obtained, with 

teen from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 


in 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 





The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer fo - 
pleomens in Europe, India, aud the Colonies, ‘About 40 

tutents will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appvintments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Ove ia the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 


OB SALB. .~ SIX OIL-PAINTINGS 
size about 42in. by 36in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, by José Felix da Costa.— F ic 

to Wo. Hooton Yares, 12, Fenchurch — ed 





MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SAL 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, MancagsTER 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS to “THE ACADEMY,” consisting of Thirty-seven 


Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may still be obtained, singly, 
or in complete sets for 38. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER, 1899. 
AFTER the PRESENT WAR. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


NATIVE UNREST in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. M, Gegen, 


THE BATTLE of TRAFALGAR: an Unpublished Narrative. (With a Chart, and an Introdu+tion 


by Admiral Sir Exasmvus Ommayney, C.B., 


F.R.S.) 


THE FUTURE of LORD ROSEBERY. By H. W. Massinenam. 


THE VAN DYCK EXHIBITION at ANTWERP. 


By Craupe Partuirs. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE of CATHOLICISM, By W, H. Mattock, 
HORTICULTURE as a PROFESSION for the EDUCATED. By Miss A. Gooprica Frrekr. 


THE DAUMENY EXPERIMENTS: “‘MANURING with BRAINS.” 


CRICKET in 1899, 
LITERATURE before LETTERS. 
A DEVIL-DANCE in CEYLON, 


By A. C. Woorrton, 


By D. Youne. 


By the Right Hon. Professor Max Misr. 
By Mrs, Corner-Oxncmis. 


CHARITY rersus OUTDOOR RELIEF. By the Rev. Canon Barnern, 
THE REMITTANCE MAN. By the Rev. D. Watsace Dvtute, 


THE PLAGUE in OPORTO. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Rerp. 


By A. SHapweELt, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00., LTD 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE BRITISH POWER in SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir Caantes Warren, G.C.M.G. 


GLENCOE, ELANDSLAAGTE, MAFEKING 
THE CAUSE of the WAR. 


By Ay Octp Camparcyger In South AFRica. 
By Percy A. Motreso. 
TAE LAMBETH ‘ OPINION” and its CONSEQUENCES, 


By Canon Kwox Litrts. 


AFTER the DREYFUS CASE, By L. Trartevx, 


COMMERCIAL CORRUPTION, 


THE HISTORICAL CONGRESS at CIVIDALE, 
By Rosert Anperson, C.B., LL.D. 


“ THE SILENCE of GOD.” 


By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry. 


By Taos. Hopexry, D.C.L. 


THE PRIM VAL LANGUAGE, By Caartes JonNston, 


OLD CRIMEAN DAYS. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMA and the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
THE TEACHING of ENGLISH LAW at HARVARD. 
THE EMPLOYMENT of VOLUNTEERS ABROAD: a Letter to the Editor. 


BAFrovr. 


By Sir Eoucnp Verney, Bar‘. 


By Professor A, SABATIER. 
By Professor Dicey. 
By Lieut,-Culonel 


London : ISBISTER & CO., Lim1rED, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By 


his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
on application. 


THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, 











by SIDNEY COLVIN, Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. Uniform with The Edinburgh Edition of R. L. Stevenson. [November 13. 
THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, 
and 2 large Maps. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. [November 20. 


r Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to, £5 5s. : ao : 
A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurou 
interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. It also contains a very elaborate map and a panorama. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor o 


Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ‘. . 
A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, th 
Medizval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Béhme and Wordsworth. 


HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The First Volume of a New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory. 


LA COMMEDIA di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


This edition of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’s minor edition, carefully revised, is issued in commemoration of the sixth centenary 
of Dante’s journey through the three kingdoms of the other world. (Meruven’s SranparpD LrBrary. 


THE EXPANSION of EGYPT. A Political and Historical Survey. By A. Silva White. With 4 Specia 


Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bennett, MA. and W. F. Adeney, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This volume furnishes students with the latest results in Biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, &c. 


THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Robinson, B.D., Vicar of All 


Hallows, Barking. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. (Tae Caurcuman’s BIBLE. 


ECCLESIASTES. Explained by W. A. Streane, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


HE CuURCHMAN'S BIBLE, 


(T 
A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. By William Law. Edited, with an Introduction 


by C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church, Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s, 6d. net. (Tae Lrprary oF Devorron. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the Editio Princeps. 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated by G.W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A little book designed to teach children respect and reverence for animals. 


THE CROCK of GOLD. Fairy Stories told by 8. Baring-Gould. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ULYSSES ; or, De Rougemont of Troy. Described and Depicted by A. H. Milne. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


The Adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Texr-Booxs or TECHNOLOGY, 
THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Words- 

WORTH. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Tue Lirrre Lisrary. 
VANITY FAIR By W. M. Thackeray. With an Introduction by 8. Gwynn. With 3 Frontispieces in 

Photogravure, 3 vols., pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net, (Tue Lirrie Lisrary. 





FICTION. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. By Anthony Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The most delightfnl, to me, of all living novelists is Mr, Anthony Hope, and the most delightful, perhaps, of all his novels is his last, ‘ The King’s Mirror.’”—Truth, 

“* A brilliantly clever book.’’—Speaker. “It is all delightfully human and humorous, and delicately told.”—Standard. 

“* Subtle, restrained, and delicate workmanship.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*To our mind it is of higher quality than any of its predecessors from the same pen.”— Graphic, , “© 

“In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it sur- 
passes all his earlier ventures.”—Spectator. “* A work of art, and of good art.’’— Times. 


TO LONDON TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” “ A Child of the Jago,” &c. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. = 
“ Not only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputation of conscious and incorrigible pessimism.”’—Spectator. 
“** A delightful book, built up with a number of ironic touches of character and inspired with a noble purpose.”’—Literature. _ 
“Mr. Morrison’s book is as strong as anytbing he has done before, and it has over it a glamour that was lacking in his other stories, a charm, a touch of sweet 


nature and homely poetry.” —Standard. “The characters are human and sympathetic.”—Truth. 
THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Violet Hunt, Author of “A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Clever observation and unfailing wit.”—Academy. “ The dialogue is clever and vivacious,”’—Atheneum, 


“* A clever, capable sketch, written entertainingly and with a graphic pen.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE CROWN of LIFE. By George Gissing, Author of “ Demos,” “ The Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PABO the PRIEST. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE HOUR and the NEXT. By the Duchess of Sutherland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A.J. Dawson, Author of “Bismillah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** An interesting mature work.””— Academy. “ Attractive and readable.”—Scotsman. 
“It is a clever story ; one that is certain to interest and please ; one that affords abundant focd for thought.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 


_AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Pendered. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


= Both pretty and pleasant.’”’—Glasgow Herald. “An amusing, pleasant, and readable story.””—Scotsman. 
A pretty, wholesome book.”— Academy. ‘A very noble book.”—Literary World. 


THE PATH of a STAR. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Second 


i Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; : 
* Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty humour are graces which are here in profusion. 
The interest never flags.”— Pall Mali Gazette. “‘ The characters are full of vitality and magnetism,’’—Globe, 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF “THE NOVELIST” IS NOW READY. IT IS ENTITLED 
BUNTER'S CRUISE: a Tale of the New Navy. By C. Gleig. Price 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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CLARBNDON PRESS, ‘OXFORD, 


VOL. Il. NOW READY, 
INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND INDEX. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES 


PARALLEL, with Supplementary Extracts from 
the others. A Revised Text, Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by 
Cc. PLUMMER, M.A., and. J. EARLE, M.A. 
Vol. I. (already published), Text, Appendices, 
and Glossary. 10s, 6d, 

“The oldest English history, the book which you 


should learn to reverence next after your Bibles and 
Homer.”—Prof, Freeman. 





8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 


MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected 


and Translated by the Rev. A. MANWARING, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Scciety. 





COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 
Vols, VIL, VIII. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
ITALY and HER INVADERS 
(a.p. 376-814). By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.O.L. 
Vol. VII, 744774. FRANKISH INVASIONS. 
Vol. VIII, 774-814, FRANKISH EMPIRE. 





BY SIR W. R. ANSON, BART., D.C.L., M.P. 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH 
LAW of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its 
RELATION to CONTRACT. Ninth Edition, 
Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 





BY PROF. A, CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., 


BERKELEY: SELECTIONS. 
With Introduction and Notes, For the Use of 
Students in the Universities. Fifth Edition, 
Amended, 7s. 6d. 





ENLARGED EDITION.—8vo, 16s, net. 


ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. 


By Prof. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A, 





NOW READY, ANTA-ARGENTAN, BEING 
No. 6 OF THE REISSUE.—3s, 6d. 


THE OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The special offers of a new Subscription price and 
of privileges to old Subscribers will be withdrawn on 
December 31 next. Full particulars on application. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY FROWDE. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SIAM. 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


DIALOGUES of the BUDDHA. 


Translated from the Pali by T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS, being Vol. II. of the Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists. Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 





ON the INTERPRETATION of 
GREEK MUSIC. By CECIL TORR, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s, net. 

“ A useful and thorough piece of work.”— Times. 

** Extremely valuable......Mr. Torr’s treatise will be 
highly valued by those who take delight in tracking 
the mazes of musical theory.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Cloth, crown 8vo, pp. 154, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS. Old and 


New. By ANNIE MATHESON, Author of 
The Religion of Humanity, yelies Love’ 8 Music,” 
“ Love Triumphant,” and other Poems. ; 


FULL CATALOGUES post free on application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, E.C. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


TEN VOLUMES, cloth, £5; half-calf or 
half-morocco, £7 10s. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN THE MARKET. 


TRANSVAAL WAR. 

The present crisis admirably illustrates 
the usefulness of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia to busy men. In its pages are to 
be found excellent articles on the Trans- 
vaal, Africa, Natal, Orange Free State, 
&c., ‘ke 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 8th March, 1898, says :-— 
“In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is a work rather for 
the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are 
far better supplied by the brief but far more compre- 
hensive notes of *Chambers’s.’ Indeed, in the present 
form, *Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of 
reference.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


In 1 vol., imp. 8vo, 1264 pages. Cloth, 12s, 6d. ; 
balf-morocco, 18s. 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

This New Library Dictionary of the 
English Language gives the Explana- 
tion, Pronunciation, and Etymology of 
Words, together with Compound Phrases, 
Technical Terms in Use in the Arts and 
Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, 
being in fact a Treasury of English from 
the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 

WORLD says :— 
* Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience 
of arrangement, and in general ‘get up’ aud appearance, 
this Dictionary is a veritable seoaterplece of its kind, 
and seems assured of the widespread popularity to 
which on every ground it is entitled.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, lis. 
Mr. CLEMENT K. en ay yh al in the 
Rg trated ~ ag f 
“That 


ay a 
sual > isa hook t hat I u 

and in which I find something of the individeality ty ot 
Mr. David Patrick and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome at 
every turn.” 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 
Cloth, 6s.; or with 32 Maps, 8s. ; half-morocco, 12s, 
“ A very useful volume, which contains a er pro- 


a) oa 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 


ENGLAND'S PIONEER TO INDIA AND BURMA. 


RALPH FITCH : His FON LEY. Me and 
Contemporaries By J. HORTO N YLE BY, Member of 
4 ~ Pa Society. Pr Cloth, 








The yy story of the first Englishmen 4 cross India 
and penetrate to Burma and Malacca before the dawn of 
British "trade in the East. Fitch and his ood, companions, 
who were sent out by a small of Thala, of London merchants 
in 1583 to discover the trade of nei. were imprisoned by the 
Portuguese at Ormuz and Goa. Three of the 
their escape, and having been provided with a letter = 

ueen Elizabeth to Akbar, the great Mogul, proceeded vain re- 

rom this point Fitch continued his journey alone, 

turned home in 1591. With the exception of one «mall excisi 
his quaint and graphic parrative is reproduced in cams oe the 
first time since Hakluyt gave it tot the —_ 1599-1600 The 
author has provided historncal and i 
the various sections of the book, with numerous biotocloal and 
geographical notes explanatory of the inception and growth of 
the t India fey d iu which Fitch himself tuok . promi- 
nent part ; the best authorities are duly quoted, and the book 
is designed equally for the library and for LL reading. 
There are a number of pen pictures of the man, his companions 

and contemporaries, with several perwatts, as the least inter- 

eating being t the story of Sir Edward Os e, Lord Mayor of 

London, whose descendant became the fret Duke of Leeds. _ 


THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 
Edited by 8S. D. COLLINGWOOD, Author of “The Life 
pen Letters of Lewis Carroll.” With many Illustrations. 
joth. 
Among + t ts, too 
here, this book will include : Pictures ‘sad Poems from “ The 
Rectory Umbrella” and ‘“ Misch-Masch,” two ma ~~~ edited 
by Lewis Carroll for his Grothe and sisters ; ~4 of 
Celebrities b; Lewis Carroll; A Reprint of his “ Notes = 
Oxford Chiel”; ‘*Isa’s Visit to Oxford,” an amusing 
written by him for Miss Ilsa Bowman; A Children's Sermon, 
and many hitherto unpublished Letters ‘to Children; *** Alice’ 
on the Stage,” and another paper oc contributed by him to the 
“Theatre” ; a Selection of inal Games and jes; 
“ Alice in Numberland,” and other Parodies and Translations 
of his Writings: a Fragment of the Third Part of “ Curiosa 
Mathematica; an iw which was to form one of a contem- 
ated series on “ Religious Difficulties”; Reminiscences of 
‘ er Carroll by Canon Duckworth, Mr. A. W. Dubourg, and 
others. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. 


ECKE, Author of “ By Reef and Palm,” &c. 
A BOOK TO BE READ.” 


IN DWARF LAND and CANNIBAL 
COSRERS. A Record of Teyeel and Discovery = Central 
Africa A. B. LLOYD. With a Preface by Sir JOHN 
RENNAW AY, Bart. With 3 Maps and over ee Tilustra- 

Cloth, 2is. net. 

“Mr. Lloyd’ 's sketch of the pigmies’ striking personalities and 
ways adds | +7 to the little we already know of them....the 
charming, and materially help in 


rty made 








43 + 


to mention 





Edited by Louis 


Cloth, 6s. 











digious amount of information about man, 
of places.”— Times. 


A STIRRING STORY FOR STIRRING TIMES. 
FIX BAY’NETS! 


Or, the Regiment in the Hills. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome, Cloth, 5s. 
SPECTATOR says :— 
“The story is full of spirit and dash, h urrying one on 


based lige = i. fine specimen of the 
ies, an y be not improperly 
udyard Kipling’s creations.” 


at a breathless pace. 
Tommy Atkins 5 
ranked with Mr. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., ‘London and Edinburgh. 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 
“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 38.6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BEN JONSON. JOHN MILTON. 


JOHN KEATS. WILLIAM COWPER. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. CHARLES DARWIN. 
TOM HOOD. ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 
WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 











Telegraph. 
AN EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES. 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Edward 
RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post La 
_trated. (Shortly. 


Cloth, 12s. net. 


THE SHERVINTONS — SOLDIERS of 
FORTUNE. By KATHLEEN SHERVINTON. With 
_Iilustrations. | Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW r ART BOOK. 


THE “‘HALLS.” A Collection of Por- 
ts of roi ptedeTal Performers. Drawn in 3 
= A by SLOTS CLARK. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAMBLE. Buckram, gilt, 6s. net. 
“Suggestive of much harmless amusement, and, we wil 
venture to add, of a considerable amount of comic genius.” 
Daily News. 


A NEW BOOK “FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. 
NESBIT. With many Illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
Lewis Baumer. In decorated cover and also in. Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“It is distinctly one of the best books about children which 
we have seen fort some | time. ean berdeen Free Press. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 1 HOW 70, BE HAPPY THOUGH 
DOUBT and FAITH. Being the Donel- 


lan Lectures in Trinity College, — ane. With Sup- 
aw Chapters. By the Re J. HARDY, M.A. 
loth, 63. 


A DAY in MY CLERICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. R. E. VEAGH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JAMES MACPHERSON.” 
THE LAIRD’S WOOING. By J. Gordon 
PHILLIPS. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It —_ in telling Gieption and thrilling incidents, The 
descriptive Bogeges : are vi | id and beautiful....the story is even 
more delightful its ip Re peek 17 from the pen of the same 
versatile author.” '— Dundee Courier. 

BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF as ‘ PRISONERS: OF CONSCIENCE.” 


I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. By 
AMELIA e. BARR. Second Impression. (Unwin’s Green 
Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY._NEW VOLUME. 
A WIDE DOMINION. By Harold Bind- 


LOSS. Price, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2. 


 *4* Mr. UNWIN will send his AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST to any address post- 


Sree on application, 


bringing the realities of a wonderful continent | vies us. 


























London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Patzrnost>r Buildir gs, E.C. 
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THIS is the last chance 


Urgent .. csain « copy of 
Notice: the limited edition off 


the Century Dictionary 
issued by “ The Times” at a reduction of 
45 per cent. from the publishers’ price. 
The subscription list is nearly filled, and the sale must 
inevitably be discontinued on or before Monday, the 20th inst. 
Orders should be sent to “The Times” at once, accom- 
panied in each case by a preliminary payment of one 
guinea. The volumes are now ready for immediate 
delivery, but readers who desire to give a copy of the 
Century Dictionary as a Christmas Present—and it 
would not be easy to find a more appropriate gift—should 
mark their orders “ For Christmas Delivery,” so that 
delivery will not be made too soon. The volumes will 
in such cases be delivered to the carrier with instruc- 
tions to effect delivery between December 2oth and 24th. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 














THE BOOK. 








The Century Dictionary consists of Eight Handsome Volumes. At 
once an Encyclopedia of Words and a Treasury of Facts, it may be said to 
yield more different kinds of information than any other work of reference 
in the world. Itis a new work on a new plan—giving, for the first time, 
every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, Provincial or Colloquial. 


A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 

The appearance of so remarkable a production as is The Century 
Dictionary in its perfected form is the great literary event of our time. 
Since the Ninth Edition of the“ Encyclopedia Britannica” was completed 
no comparable uaeereane. has been accomplished. Its '7,000 pages con- 
tain more than 500,000 Encyclopzdic Definitions—many of which 
might, indeed, be described as art:cles rather than definitions—while its 

,000 Explanatory Quotations and its 7,500 Beautifally Exe- 
cuted Woodcuts add both to the interest and to the utility of the work. 





The majority of purchasers of “ The Times” Reprint of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” paid, in the aggregate, over ,000 more for their copies of 
the work than they would have paid if they bad acted promptly and 
procured their copies at the minimum price. When “The Times” first 
announced its issue of the Reprint, notice was given that the price would 
subsequently be increased. But more than half the purchasers failed to 
take advantage of the temporary opportunity, and, when they did buy, paid 
£20,000 more for precisely the same book. Will this happen again ? The 
Century Dictionary is now issued by “The Times” upon the same plan 
of sale—a plan based upon the theory that first-comers ought to get the best 
of the bargain. In order to avoid sharing the loss which will probably be 
caused by a similar delay, you need only cut out the Order blank which 
appears on this page and send it to the Manager of “'The Times,” accom- 
panied by a cheque for One Guinea. Is it not better to do that than to wait 
until it is too late to profit by the best of bargains? 





SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had, gratis and post free, 
upon application to the Manager of THE TIMEs. 


LIMITED EDITION offered by Cte Times of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: Temporary Prices. 


EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES, 12 inches high, 9} inches wide, 2} inches thick. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
£13 in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend.) #15 in Cash, 
Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 








FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 
Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 





Norte.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 
Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 





All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER, 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Orper Form. 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 


Ee 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. Strike out 
Three-Quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. two of 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas, these lines. 


The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 ba mgt peer my 


succeeding E 
disposed of 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this acreeme 


t. 
I also enclose 31s. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. Strike out if bookcase not wanted, 


© CINE ccc cccecsctsscsetesceestene 
Please address the package to .... 


A.C. 56 


payments on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be 
y sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you 8 


ll be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the 


Pe ry 


ee Po rr ry 


If books arose bo delivered bayend the Londen postal district, the purchaser should ce = . i #0 008 008 008 008 oee One nee OEe HO8 Hee ene Hon ene ene Hennes eee nee eee ee: 


name of the railway omar or shipping agent in London to 
Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 


whom delivery is to be made, 





Detached order forms may be obtained frow Tug Tres, Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked, at Mesars. Chappell & Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 60, New Bond 
Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.’s, 164, Piccadilly. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


ON BOOKS and ARTS. 


By FREDERIC K WEDMORE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, "63, 


IDEALISM and THEOLOGY. 
A Study of Presuppositions. The Donnellan Lectures, 
eam | before the University of Dublin, 1897-3. By 
CHARLES F. D’ARCY, B D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REMINISCENCES of DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, &e. 


By Mrs. LY i LINTON. Witha Preface by BEATRICE 
HARRADE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES of the PORTRAIT of CHRIST. 


the Rev, GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author 

é ‘ Sidelights from Patmos,” 

*,* The first qn ow was exhausted within a few weeks of publica- 
tion and a second edition will be ready in a few days. 

“The whole book, indeed, > a quality which we can only 
call ° splendour.’” —Glasgow Hi rald. 

“De. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, 
and the charm of sucha union is wellnieh resistless to those 
who can claim any culture of head and of heart.” 

Leeds Mercury. 


Second Edition —Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. 


An Autobiographyandan Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 

“It is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions 
which relate to its author’s later life, one of heart-moviog 
pathos.”—Christian World. 

“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest.” 

Ac ademy. 


utlook. 


Cr rown 8¥0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MORAL ORDER of the WORLD in 
ANCIENT and MODERN THOUGHT. 


The Sites Lecture for 1898. By the late ALEXANDER 
BALMAIN BRUCE, P., D., Author of “The Providential 
Order of the World, od 

“The whole study is An in original suggestion.”—Speaker. 


“The book has the magic of the writer's person =" 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE BUDDHA of CHRISTENDOM. 


A rok i the Present Crisis. By Dr. ROBERT ANDER- 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SILENCE of GOD. 


“Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquently, with much know- 
ledge of what others think eae BAY, and with profound convic- 
tion and confidence.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, eloth, % 3s. “6. 


By Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 

“Some preachers deprecate the use of texts. Why not preach, 
they ask. on subjects? Subjects are too large, but texts often 
suggest limited, and therefore manageable, paste = subjects. 
= Young avails himself of texts in this w: to good pur- 

hese discourses are of no common ‘ind. A preacher 
he ventures on these things takes, so to speak, his life in his 
hands, but Mr, Young seems to us to be justified by results.” 
_ Spectator. — 


Crown Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of PROTESTANTISM. 


_ By the Rev. A. HERBERT GRAY, M. A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS in the STUDY of 
the EARLY PROGRESS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


By Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor of Church History 

in the United Presbyterian Theological College, Edinburgh. 

“ An interesting volume..... The volume is a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject.”—Scoteman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY and the 
EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


A new volume of “ The Theological Educator.” 

“ His volume is not a large one, but it is packed with matter, 
and it embodies the well-considered results of careful and 
extensive reading. It is is the best English book we have on 
the subject. Nothing is left unnoticed that is necessary toa 
proper appreciation of this influential scho»] of theol »¢ S oiew 

Critical 





- TISSOT’S LIFE of CHRIST. 


The Publishers of the British Weekly have concluded 
arrangements whereby readers can now obtain this truly 
magnificent and world-famous werk at half the original 
price on the instalment plan. 
secures the complete work. 

Full particulars will be sent on ap applic ation to “ Tissot 
Department,” 27, Paternoster Row, 


Half a guinea sent now 











London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. E.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
New Work on the French Revolution. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 


- | The REAL FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By HENRY JEPHSON, 
Author of “‘ The Platform : its Rise and Progress.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 
“YOUNG APRIL.” With Illus- 


trations. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ More than one of Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s previous romances, but above all ‘ The P Pride 
of Jennico,’ impels even the hardened reviewer to 

Please a new volume bearing his name with unusually 

nt anticipations. These will not be dashed b 

Freung April,’ a story filled to overflowing wii 
youth and springtide,” 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 


By A. EH. W. ASON. 
MIRANDA of the BALCONY. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ An excellent story.” 
By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


A 
VALDA HANEM: the Romance 
of a Turkish Harim. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Always interesting, 
and its pathetic close is simple and touching,” 
. L. SILBERRAD. 


B 
THE ENCHANTER. By U. L. 


SILBERRAD. 
200th Thousand. In England and America, 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of “ The Celebrity.” 
WORLD. —** A literary treat.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE BOOK of PENNY TOYS. 


Written and [lustrated by MABEL DEARMER. 
Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Demy 4to, 
Pictorial boards, 6s. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
Iliustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


THIS and THAT: a Tale of Two 


Tinies, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


BEASTS: Thumb-Nail Studies in 
Pets. By WARDLAW KENNEDY. With 
numerous Illustrations, Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 


THE BRAVEST of THEM ALL. 
By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER, Author of “ For 
Perey S Sake.” Illustrated by CHAS. E. 
BROCK, Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d, 


THE DRUMMERS COAT. By 
the Hon. J. FORTESCUE, Author of “The 
Story of a Red Deer.” 
BROCK. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d, 


ARCHEOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


New Vols. 
Edited by Professor ray cc and 
Professor F. W. KELSE 

THE ROMAN FESTIVALS of the 
PERLOD of the REPUBLIC. An Introduction 
to the Study of the Religion of the Romans, By 
W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sub- 
aoe of Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s, 


HANDBOOK of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS. By G. F. HILL, of the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British 








Illustrated by H. M. 





Museum. With 15 Collotype Plates. Extra | 
crown 8vo, 9s, 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY of | 
RODBERTUS. By E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., | 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science at Univer. 
sity College, Liverpool. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Lrp., London, 





THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
VOL. IL., NOW READY. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net ; 
half-leather, price 25s. net, 


(v0 BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA: 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Rdited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 
Oriel Professor of the In retation of Holy Scripture 

at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 

Canon of Rochester; and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of the “‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” 

Special Terms offered for Sets till November 30th. 
Prospectus, with particulars, on application, 

The British Weekly says: “ If this di is 
anything, it represents without fear and out 
favour the actual truth, so far as it is known at 
present.......We doubt whether any Encyclo’ of 
the Bible, whether English or foreign, is so full of new 
and solidly built-up material relating to the Bible.” 


NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., price 24s, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 

“These two volumes are as fascinating as | 
novel, and we can confidently predict that they will 
rank as a valuabls contribution to Scottish history...... 
These two volumes do not contain a single dull page. 
They are closely packed with quotations and extracts 
which show how minutely Mr. Graham has explored 
his subject, and he has carefully winnowed the chaff 
from the grain. He gives us history in its most 
delectable form.”— The Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, net. 


NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 
Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
Years 1896-98, 
ty JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edin., 


Professor of Mental "Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


“Every student of metaphysics is bound to read 
t.”—The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 


By Prof, E. NYS, LL.D. 
Translated by N. F. and A, R. DRYHURST. 

“The growth of commercial and industrial Europe, 
the beginnings of free labour and free , the 
development of our modern system of money and 
banking, and the institution of modern commercial 
law and of the modern systems of mercantile and 
commercial warfare for economical supremacy which 
has lasted right up to the present day—these are dealt 
with in the spirit of the philosophic historian in a 
manner that must certainly be he Neweas and helpful to 
the student of economics.’ o ‘eweastle Chromele. 


NOW READY. 2 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. net. 


NEWTON'S 
LAWS OF MOTION. 


By Prof. P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec. RS.E., 
Author of “ Light,” ** Properties of Matter,” 
and “* Dynamics.” 

“Tt is cmutiie: more than a text-book, and its 
author’s name is a guarantee of its value.”— 
Literature. ’ ee 

Now READY.— NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


QUIET RESTING PLACES, 


And other Sermons. 

















ALEXANDER RALEIGH D D.D. (Canonbury). 
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